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No.1 now ready, a NEW MONTHLY COLOURED MAGAZINE, price 2d., entitled 


THE CHILD’S PICTORIAL. 


, This Magazine is intended for children of the ages between four and eight years, and it is hoped that the matter of the Magazine will serve at once to 
edify and interest them ; while the fact that the pictures are printed in colours will doubtless furnish an additional attraction. 


The General Literature Committee of the Seciety have enlisted for this Magazine the services of the best-known writers for children, as the names of 


the chief contributors will show—viz., Mrs. 


Ewrne, Mrs. Mo.zsworts, Mrs. Macavor, Rev. J. G. Woop, Miss Bramsron, Mrs. SrrweL1, &c. 


The Illustrations will be furnished by Gorpon Browne, Esq., W. J. Morean, Esq., and other known artists. 
The price of the Magazine—2d. per month—will place it within the reach of every family in the land, and it is not therefore too much to hope that its 


circulation will be commensurate with its merits 





THE STORY of a SHORT LIFE. By Juliana Horatia Ewing, Author of “ Jackanapes,” “ Daddy Darwin’s 


Dovecot,” &c. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Paper boards, 1s. 


{Early in May. 


GORDON: a Life of Faith and Duty, By W.J.G. Illustrated by R. Andre. Small 4to. With Pictures 


in Colours or Tints on every page, with an attractive Coloured Picture Cover, 1s. 


TIME FLIES: a Reading Diary. By Christina G. Rossetti, Author of ‘Letter and Spirit,” &c. Post 


8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


WHERE to FIND FERNS. By Francis George Heath, Author of ‘‘The Fern Portfolio,” ‘‘ Autumnal 


Leaves,” &c. With numerous Woodcuts. " . is, 
This work (which comprises a cuts. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


e drawings 
&c.)—and the novel feature of illustrations of fern habitats. 


h special chapter on the ferns round London » in addition to a complete set of te ot of British Ferns (reduced from the 
of “The Fern Portfolio”), includes illustrated “ definitions of terms”—explanatory of the botanical p 


aris of ferns (roots, stems, fronds, spores, 





Brevier, 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 1s, 6d. ; paste grain roan, 2s. 2d. 


COMMENTARY on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER for 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS. By Various well-known Authors. 
Also bound with the Prayer Book, cloth, red 2s.6d.; imitation seal, 3s. 2d. ; 


edges, 
paste roan, 3s. 4d. ; lim: 4s. 6d. ; 05 
£0.44, 7 ip , 48. 6d. ; Florentine leather, 5s. ; limp morocco 


THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE._THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT. With Commentary by Various Authors, With T Ma d 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 4to, cloth , Ted edges, 8.3 or in ‘Six 
ow EO pPo paper wrapper, 6d. each. Cases for binding the Six Parts, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE.—THE OLD TESTA- 


MENT. With Commen by Various Authors. With Ill 
tions. Now publishing pa Hh Parts. 80 pp., pa 1 6d. e 4 
Part 8 just ready. To be compieted in about Eighteen Monthly arts. 


This Commentary is a Reprint of the Society’s Commentary on the Bible. 





EARLY. BRITAIN. 


NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. With Map. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, Rector of 
Wrington, Somerset. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq. B.A. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 
If any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general and popular view 


of our Anglo-Saxon language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better stud 
this careful and conscientious epitome of those subjects,”—-Spectator. mad 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. With Two Maps. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


“ Much instruction will be found in a small compass.”—~Daily Chronicle, 


“ 


IN PREPARATION. 
SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York Powell. 


POST-NORMAN FOREIGN INFLUENCES. By H. G. Hewlett, 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


[A Set of Works ne to present the chief races of Europe as they emerge out 
of prehistoric darkness into the light turnished by their earliest recorded words, 
The Literature dealt with i 
the Middle Ages. ]} 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Professor Earle. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“Ts almost a perfect model of a popular handbook....... It will probably be read 
through with enjoyment by many persons who never suspected that they could feel 
any interest in its subject.””— Athenaeum. 

“*Ts a delightful book in its way, and one which can hardly fail to interest both the 
scholar and the general reader.’’—Saturday Review. 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“ His book will supply an admirable introduction toa systematic’study of Slavonie 
literature.” —Scotsman, *,* Others in preparation. 


HEROES OF SCIENCE. 
NEW VOLUME. 
MECHANICIANS. By T. C. Lewis. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 
The following Volumes have been already published :— 
CHEMISTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, Esq., F.R.S.E., Caius 
College, Cambridge. With several Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. By Professor 
P. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


ASTRONOMERS. By E. J. C. Morton, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 


College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, with Diagrams, cloth boards, 4s. 


covers a period stretching from its beginning until 





EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 

(The object of this Series is to bring readers face to face with the sources of Early 
European History, and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of the 
subject than can be had from second-hand compilations. } 

ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 

** Its literary merits are very considerable.”’—Scotsman. 


ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “The Life and 
of Richard III.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


“The book is well and merouaey done, and makes a very valuable addition to 
the stock of historic manuals.” 


.’— Athenaeum, 
FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., Assistant 


Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 








“Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.’’—Guardian. 
*,” Others in preparation. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 


26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 8.W.; axpv 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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SI. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


and COLLEGE. 

















The SUMMER SESSION began on FRIDAY, May Ist. 
The Hospital comprises a service of 750 beds (including 75 for convales- 
cents at Swanley). 

4 may reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to 
the coll te lations, 

For "4 ~ egg cnet} lly, or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
CoLzoe. The Oethere, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. A Handbook 
forwarded on application. 

SI. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE, 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO pa ne te of the value of £130 each, tenable or one year, 
will be COMPETED FOR on SEPTEMBER 26TH and Three succeeding 
Days. One, of the value of £130, will be awarded to the best Candidate a 
this Examination under 20 years of age, if of sufficient merit, For the 
other the Candidates must be under 25 years 

The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
and Physiology. (No Candidate to take more than four subjects.) 

THE JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION will be COMPETED FOR at the same 
time. ‘The Subjects of Examination vre Latin, Mathematics, and any two 
of the three following languages : _ French, and German, This is an 
Open Exhibition, of the value of £50, 

Candidates must net have entered | to the Medical cr Surgical Practice of 
any Metropolitan Medical School. 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination, and are eligible for 
the other Hospital Scholarships, 

For particulars, application may be made to the WARDEN of the 
COLLEGE, at St. Bariholomew’s Hospital, E.c. 

HEAD MASTERSHIP, 
The Governors, under the scheme of 1880, are prepared to receive 
gay a2 no for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above School. 
it be of the Church of England and graduates of 
rome University. ¢ of the United Kingdom, and of an age of not exceeding 
years. 

The School Buildings and Head Master's Residence have recently been 
erected and are capable of accommodating 250 boys, including 3) boarders, 
Candidates may obtain full printed particulars and a copy of the Scheme 
from the undersigned. 





ied by copies of Testimonials, must be sent to the 
wine not later than Ist JUNE NEX 
The Governors are also prepared to receive “APPLICATIONS at once for 
the post of TEMPORARY HEAD MASTER for the Term just commencing. 
STUDHOLME CARTMELL, Clerk to the Governors. 


27, Lowther-street, Carlisle, 28th April, 1885. 





OR SALE. —TWO very interesting MUM- 

ES, just arrived from Egypt. Also TWENTY- FIVE BRONZE 

BTATUETTRS of GODS, and the ANCIENT LINEN WRAPPER of a 

HEBREW SYNAGOGUE ROLL found at Jaffa.—Apply, 1. 8. PANETH, 50, 
Kedclitfe-road, Fulham-road, Brompton, 8 


YATALOGUE (Clearance) of SECOND- 


HAND and NEW BOOKS in Literature, Fine Arts, Folk-lore, &c., 
85s lots, free on application,—J. H. FOWLER, Bookseller, Leicester. 


JREE MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, Co Con- 


cert and other Introductions granted to Talent. Application form 
(for private exam.), addressed envelope, SECRETARY, London Conserva- 
tolre of Music, Porchester-square, W. Kesident departments, 


PRANSLATIONS frm FREN CH, 


GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH, into fluent ENGLISH ; ned 
MSS. neatly COPIED and Prepared forthe Press.—Address M., 17, West- 
moreland-road, Bayswater, W. 


AX ART STUDENT (LADY) is willing 


to give LESSONS in DRAWING and PAINTING from the Anti 
and Life.—Address L. G., Beeching’s Library, Upper Baker-street. wie 


oJ OURN ALISTIC PUPIL.—VACANCY for 


a Smart, Well-Educated YOUTH > learn all Branches of the 
Journalistic Profession, Among other thi will be taught Shorthand, 
Premium moderate.—Apply JAMES SIMSON, yo Publishing Uo., Ayr, N.B. 


NCORPORATED SOCIETY of AUTHORS. 


_—The nr agi REPORT of the Council is now ready, and will be 
—- —— ‘ 0 all h. : “y r! —. For Prospectuses, Circu- 
ars, and other information apply the SECRETARY, 24, Sali S 
Strand.—April 38, 1885, ” ae an 


























DE» MORGAN wrote : “We still “want 2 a 


method for magic squares.” This problem is now solved. 
Bee * mAaic SQUARES. New Methods.” Just published, price Is, 6d. 


Dundee; R. 8, BARRIE, Panmure-street. 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


— none Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 





A. F. J. FO eo . late Scholar of King’s College, 
receives TWELVE Pup "First-cla lass general Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matricula! Scholarships, and other Examinations. Every 


attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas. 


WANT of SPACE—PICTURES.— 


TS are informed that such Works will be received and 

hung at the CRYSTAL PALACE FINE ART GALLERIES ifthe" “Crowded 
Out” Forms, &c., be sent as soon as possible, but not later than MAY 6TH, 
to G. H. VAUGHAN, Hon. Sec., 60, Finborough-road, London, 8.W. Other 
bere] = be received at the Depot, 221, Fulham-road, 8.W., not later than 


PARODIES. .—PARODIES.— PARODIES. 


—See HAMILTON'S COLLECTION of PARODIES, published 
Monthly, price Sixpence. Hundreds of Scarce and Amusing Parodies on 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Tom Hood, Bret Harte, Kk. A. Pow, Wolfe's Ode on 
Sir Joha Moore, and “* My Mother.” Parodies on “*To be, or not to be” 
bbe follow. same VES & TURNER, 196, Strand : GILBERT & FIELD, Grace- 

eet, EC. ; and alt Booksellers, 


RoxAaL sociery of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS., 


The HUNDRED and THIRD FXUUGITION i 
MALL KAST.—From 10 ull 6, ‘Gaun Ey dune 

















ALFRED pS ‘bnew, K. Ws, Secretary. 





[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The CAVENDISH PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSICS will become VACANT 
by the nes of Professor Rticker, M.A., F.R.8., on the 30th September 
next. Stipend £3.0, with two-thirds of the Fees. Candidates are invited to 
forward APPLICATIONS and Testimonials not later than JUNE !sT. 

_ Further information will be supplied on application to the 8 SECRETARY. 


SGE (VICTORIA 











WENS COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY). 


THIRTEEN ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
in value from £12 to £50 per annum, are offered for award in Classics, 
Mathematics, and English, at the commencement of the Session 1885-6, 
Also ONE ENTRANCE MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £100, 
For Prospectus apply to HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrars 
Manchester, 


LEctures. —Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON 


(Author of ** Our Early English Literature”), Lecturer, University, 
Durham, is arranging with Literary Societies for his PUBLIC LECTURES 


a ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., 


next Winter, Syllabus with Recommendations on application. 
“ Dr. Clarke Robinson has earned a very high reputation by his treatment 
of his subjects, and the highest ew has been borne to his ability.” 


“The lecture ' wasa Groat tre treat.” Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 7th, 1882. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows 
and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the PRINCE’S HALL, 
PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 13TH, at 6 o’clock. 
The Right Honourable W. H, SMITH, M.P., &c., in the Chair, 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary £e retary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
_ Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One ¢ Guinea. 


Roxar ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, at 4 P.M., on MONDAY, May 18TH. 
ANNUAL DINNER, same Evening, ST. JAMES’S HALL, at 7.30 P.M. 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Sec. R.A.S. 


teeta’ 7 MUSEU M. 


MR. MACBRIDE’S LECTUKES ON SCULPTURE. 


The NEXT LECTURE, on “ ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE,” will be delivered 
on the IITH INST., at 2.30. Tickets, for Single Lecture, 2s. 6d., of Mr, 
BosworrtH, 66, Great Kussell-street, or at Lecture. 


L°* 423 LIBRARY, 


8T. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 

















The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUA'. GENERAL MEBRTING of the Members 
will be held in the READING-ROOM, on THURSDAY, 28TH MAY, at 3 P.M. 
_May 2nd, 186: D ROBERT HARRISON, Sec. and Librarian. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL-MALL. 


a= THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL E EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
to a oe 4 the US aInENTAL SCHUOLS is NOW OPEN from 9.30 to 
mission 1s, 











IORY & SUCCESS. 


F. L OisErre 


MER 
i 








ERYEROGIOAL MEMORY. 

ok fee tp 
por. LCOLsErTeE 

LOST MEMORIES RESTORED. 

The worst made 

And the best better. 
POF. Lae etee: 

CF RIND WARDERING. 
Any book lea learned 


RIGHA ND A. TEs Seas wil 


~ 1 who have studied thi 
oS in Never Forgettiog and for Cure of 
every Monday, = » Wednesday, 
nd Friday at 3 P.M. evening Class 
‘Thursday, Monday,  Wednestoy. and 
inducements to Correspondence 
world. Lectures in 


Classes in above op ol peste of © 
no of ie Also Private Lessons by 


Families of the Nobility. 

Post and by Personal ay 
Professor LOISETTE, NEW Oxron? Sanne 

(opposite Mudie's 3), Lonpon, W.C. 


| 'T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, pear ig 2 of the Builder, 


ealth, Ley new Merchant Manufacturer, che 





th, Knowledge, H 
| Fama Times, the Furniture Gazette, and other high-class Publications, 
an attention to the facilities they for the COMPLETE, 
ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCT ON of PERIODICAL LITEKA- 
TURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of 
New Periodicals, tor either Printing, Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, 
Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


A COMMENTARY on the FIRST 
EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. By THOMAS CHARLIS 
EDWARDS, M.A. Oxon., Principal of the University College of Waies, 
Aberystwith, 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 32, Paternoster-row. 


\ \ TILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530, Ke- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible of 
1587, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena. 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 

This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York. 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London ;: 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row, 


LIBRARY of the late Rev. Canon ROUGHHEAD (removed from Brighton) 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C., on FRIDAY, MAY 22ND, and Following Day, at ten minutes past | 
o'clock precisely, the valuable MISCELLANEOUS and THEULOGICAL 
LIBRARY of the late. Rev. Canon Roughhead, comprising ¢ a@ capital selec- 
tion of high-class Theol and Books in all 
classes, Ballad Literature, Works on the Drama, Poetry, Fiction, History, 
Biography, Voyages and Travels, &c. C: in prep 




















If pictorial art is, indeed, an educational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also used to adorn every 
pursery and school-room in Eugland.”—7imes, April 17th, 1873, 





For THE ARTISTIC DECORATION oF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
744 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now ready. 

First Issue of Reproductions in Perma- 
NENT AUTOTYPE of 349 PAINTINGS, com- 
prising 284 Copies FOREIGN SCHOOLS, and 
65 Copies BRITISH SCHOOL. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
Men ea ow ready. 


Vol. III. Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.” 
Price Four Guineas. 








An Illustrated ne “* Autotype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, free per poe 
Fine-Art oe ol pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per post. 
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MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately will be published. 


Dedicated by permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. 


SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


In a Series of Letters. By HELENA BOUT, 
Lady MAR With Portraits after Richard 


TIN. 
Tone, Sir Frederick Burton, and Rudolf enn 





Engraved by the late F. Holl. 4to, printed on 
hand-made paper. 
This day is published. 


THE ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities 


and Romance. By JAMES WILSON HYDE, 
Supe intendent in the General Post Office, Eain- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 

**A book which is an interesting addition to Post-office literature, and it 
will be read with pleasure by thousands — know nothing of the internal 
workings of the postal service.” —Daily 

* a book of singular interest and p hm nnd bests The book, in short, is 
far more interesting than most of the modern novels, and it will enable the 
country to understand better than it could otherwise understand the vast 
snd complicated jinery by which one of the most ordinary and yet 
imperative requirements of modern life is carried out.”—Scotsman. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVEN- 


TURES in NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST 
INDIES. By Captain W. R. KENNEDY, R.N. 
With Illustrations 1 by the Author. svo, price 14s. 


“his day is published. 
Dedicated by apes a to Her Majesty 


SOME of the “ADVANTAGES of 
was ACCESSIBLE READING and RE- 
CREATION ROOMS, and FREE LIBRARIES. 
With oat on Starting and Maintaining them. 
By LADY JOHN MANNERS. Reprinted from 
the ** Queen.” Crown 8Vvo, 1s. 


MR. KINGSLAKE’S HISTORY OF 


THE INVASION of the CRIMEA: 


its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to 
the Death of Lord Raglan. Cabinet Edition. With 
Maps and Plans. 7 vols., cro wn 8vo, 6s. each. 


ConTENTS :—-The Origin of the War between the Czar 
and the Sultan— Russia met and Invaded—The Battle 
ot the Alma—Sebastopol at Bay—The Battle of Bala- 
clava—The Battle of Inkerman—Winter Troubles. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 


or, the Waterways. Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, Author 
of * The Swan and her Crew.” Illustrated with 
Seven Full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is d the hand as well as the most interesting of all 


descriptions of the Broads, and will —— the memory of a paradise for 
naturalists and sportsmen.”—Land ‘ater. 

“ His book is full of pleasant an even for those to whom nature has 
denied all love for fishing and amateur yachting... .. It will be welcomed 
everywhere by all who can relish healthy writing upon healthy topics.” 


Spectator. 


Edinburgh and London: Wm. Buackw oop & Sons. 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For MAY, 1885. No. DCCCXXXV. Price 2s. 6d. 








CONTENTS. 

WHY HAVE WE NO PROPER ARMAMENT ? 

FORTUNE’3 WHEEL.—PakT II. 

THE ROYAL MAIL, 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES,—Part X. 

THE TRAWLING COMMISSION AND OUR FISH SUPPLY. 

SUMMER IN THE SOUDAN. 

LONDON IN MAY, 

PORTRAIT OF A LADY. Br J. 8 B. 

CHEAP TELEGRAMS, 

CURIOSITIES OF POLITICS :~Tue Evit EYE ON THE LANDLORD.— 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF CANT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—HOT AND 
COLD Fits OF THE NATION.—THE ]RONY OF KISMET—A For- 
GOTTEN HOUSEHOLD WORD.—SOCIAL SCHISM IN IRELAND.—THE 
MINISTRY OR THE COUNTRY: WHICH SHALL WE SAVE? 
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Feap. 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 


THE RED CARDINAL. By Frances 


ELLIOT. Author of * Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c, 
Vol. V. of AKRROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY, - 
The Four Firet Vols. are— 


CALLED BACK. By Huan Conwar 


Being 


- Vol. I 
BROWN-EYES, By May COMMELIN ,. rae | 
DARK DAYS. By Huen ConwaY oo are || 5 


FORT MINSTEK, MP. by Sir E, J. REED, M.P. 


[THE TINTED VENUS: 


lg a Farcical 
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Vol. VI. wil “ony sone 4g — eY, Author of “* Vicé Versa,” &c., forming 


w IV. 


Bristol : J. W. eet London: Simp ~~ MARSHALL, & Co. 
ud Railway Books 
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Now ready, post 8vo, pp. xii—234, cloth, 9s. 


THE LIFE and TRAVELS of 
ALEXANDER CSOMA de KOROS. 


Between 1819 and 1842. With a Short Notice of all his Published and 
Unpublished Works and Essays. From Original and for the most part 
Unpublished Documents. 

By Theodore Duka, M.D.,F.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bengal Medical Servis, Retired, &c. 


*,* CSOMA DE K@6Rds travelled through Turkestan. Bokbara, Afghauis- 
ten, and the surrounding countries during 1821, and following years, 








New Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xvi—220, limp, parchment 
wrapper, 3s, 6d, 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; 


Or, the Great Renunciation. 


Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of La ” Founder 
of Buddhism, as told in Verse by AN INDIAN BUDDH 


By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C. 8. I, &. 


*,* Library Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; Ineteaned Edition, 4to, 
cloth, 21s, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. vili—406, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE SECRET of DEATH. 
(FROM THE SANSKRIT) 
With some Collected Poems. 


By Edwin Arnold, 


Author of * The Light of Asia,” &c. 





Now ready, post 8vo, pp. xxxvi—164, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


RECORD of SERVICES of the 
HONOURABLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY’S CIVIL SERVANTS 
in the MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 
from 1741 to 1858. 


Compi'ed and Edited, fr m Records in the possession of the Secretary 
of State for India, by 


C. C. Prinsep, 


late Superintendent of Records, India Office. 





Now ready, Second Series, post 8vo, pp. viii—310, cl > ‘- 6d. ; 
Third Series, post 8vo, pp, iv—284, cloth, 7s, 


SERMONS. 


Preached on various occasions at the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews. 


By the Rev. Professor Marks, 


Minister of the Congregation. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 198, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS on SCIENCE, 
THEOLOGY, and ETHICS. 
By John Wilson, M.A., 


Now ready, Part II., demy 8vo, pp, 192, wrapper, 7s, 6d. 
SHROPSHIRE FOLK LORE: 


A Sheaf of Gleanings. 


Edited by Charlotte Sophia Burne, 


from the Collections of GEURGINA F, JACKSUN, 


Trinity College, Dublin, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xxx—208, clo‘h, 6s. 


KOPAL-KUNDALA: 
A Tale of Bengali Life. 
Translated from the Bengali of BUNKIM CHANDRA, CHATTERJEE. 


By H. A. D. Philips, 
Now ready, crown 8v0, pp. viii—174, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

QUEST: a Collection of Essays. 

By Thomas Sinclair, M.A., 


Author of *: Goddess Fortune,” &c. 


Bengal Civil Service. 





Crown 8vo, pp. iv—312, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


THE COPARCENERS: 


Being the Adventures of Two Heiresses. 


By F. Arthur. 


““A very good story, told in a simple and amusiog fashion.” 


: Morning Post. 
“* The book is really worth reading.”—Spectator. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. iv—134, cloth, 4s. 
POEMS. 
Including “Fancy,” “A Resting Place 
“To the Age, se and *Elien Carew.” 


Hy John Sibree, M. A. Lond., 
Translator of Hegel’s ** Philosophy of History.” 
*** Lord Archibald’ reaches a very high point. The passage, ‘* He left 
greensward for desert sand’ is, in its way, a triumphant success ; and still 
finer is the noble Christian pathos of the finale.’ '—Graphic. 
“ There is vigour and freshness in these poems, Mr. sibree is endowed 
with the poet’s power of * furning straw int» gokt.’"—Whitehail Review. 

* Unto one of the least’ is....a striking composition... .is one that those 
who read it will not easily forget. Mr. Sibree, always the oughiful and 
tastefit!, here excels himself.”— Spectator. 

**Possesses cunsidersble merit of form and expression, but are stil] more 
attractive from the ¢l. vation and purity of thought, the noble spirit of 
charity and the true philosophy | they embody.”—3$ "—Scvtsman. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


AN APOLOGY for the LIFE of the RIGHT 


HON. W. E. GLADSTONE; or, the New Politics. 
Crown — 7s. 6d. [Neat week. 





SONGS from the NOVELISTS, from ELIZA- 
BETH to VICTORIA. Edited, and with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by W. DAV ENPORT ADAMS. 
F cap. 4to, printed in coloured ink on Dutch hand- 
made paper, rough edges, gilt top, illuminated 
parchment cover. (Neat week. 


RUSSIA under the TZARS. By Stepniak, 
Author of ‘Underground Russia.’’ Translated by 
LLIAM WESTALL. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 
The TIMES says:-- 

“Excessively interesting .....We would bear the most 
cordial testimony to the excellence of Stepniak’s work, 
poth in the execution and in the variety of information 
and data which he has so diligently collected.” 

The SPECTATOR says :— 

“A book about Russia, by a Russian who has been 
in the thick of the revolutionary movement, who has 
edited a clandestine journal, and, while objecting to 
the name, frankly avows himself a Nihilist, is rare 
enough to render its a a literary and political 
event. He exposes the hideous police system, he tells 
us the secrets of the House of Preventive Detention, of 
the central prisons, and the Trcubetzkoi ravelin, and 
gives us grapbic sketches of exile lite on the shores of 
the White Sea and in the bagnios of Siberia..... For all 
who would form an adequate idea of the present con- 
dition of Russia, gauge its = for war, or attempt 
to forecast its future, Stepniak’s work is indispensable.”’ 

The ATHENAEUM says :— 

* This is a remarkable work, and i appears at a most 
opportune moment......[t is to be feared that there is 
only too much truth in the more sensational_part of 
the work—that dev otei to the horrors: of Russian 
captivity and exile.” 


THE NEW ‘NOVELS. 


LIKE LOST SHEEP: a Riverside Story 
By ARNOLD GRAY, Author of “The Wild Wa:- 
ringtons,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the 


AUTHOR of “PHYLLIS,” “ MOLLY BAWN,” 
&c. 8 vols. 


LIL LORIMER. By Theo Gift, Author of 
**A Matter-of-Fact Girl,” &c. 3 vols. 


** A charming and romantic novel.’”’—Morning Post. 

*‘A romantic novel, full of sunshine......All men, and 
many women too, will like and sympathise with the 
youthful Lil.””"—Daily Telearaph. 

** With all the good work she has executed before ia 
our minds, we can conscientiously say it pales betore 
her present book, which is as good in its way as 
‘Middlemarch.’ ”— Whitehall Review. 

“Apart from the story, the pictures of life both in 
Monte San Felipe and at the Logans’ cattle station are 
extremely interesting. Three Spanish old maids, named 
Madréra, almost paupers, but prou', beneficent, cheer- 
ful, and fond of society, are simply eatiene, # ; 

cademy. 


SOME STAINED PAGES: a Story of Life. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE NEW MISTRESS,” 
&ec. 38 vols. 

“One of the F aad readable novels of the present 
season.”—John Bull. 
** Related with feeling and touches of subtle humour.” 


— Post. 
- oho with spirit and feeling.’’—Athenae 
e tale has ‘go’ and merit, and is written with 
pet c oar. ”_ Saturday Review. 
“Deals in a lifelike and entirely realistic fashion 
with the troubles of a modern Oliver Twist......Full 
humour.” —Society. 


THE PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. 
By MABEL COLLINS. 8vols. A Second Edition 
now ready. 

“The author energetically denies that a well-known 
tragédienne whom the London public has lately had the 
portunity of admiring is the heroine of this story. 

She will acknowledge, doubtless, that the identificatiou 

has been a natural mistake; all the more so when she 

members what she has herself told us about Madam» 

odjeska’s life. So much having been said by way uf 

reliminary, we may go on to praise Miss Collins for 
vine z produced by far the best} book that we have yet 
seen from her pen...... She has a good story to tell, ant 
she tells it in a vigorous and interestiag manner... .. The 
dialogue is brisk throughout the three volume Ss, ant 
the style generally bright and lively. Altogether this 
novel may be pronounced a success.”’—Spectator. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO0.’S| SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents’ aud Bookstalls, 
price ONE SHILLING. 


ARTICLES ON 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
GODWIN, 


AND 
HOW AN EMPIRE WAS 
FOUNDED, 


sides other ESSAYS and STORIES, appear in the 
Resides other BO SRIL NUMBER of” 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By a NEW WRITER. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 


By the AUTHOR of “PATTY.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs, K. S. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Hester Kirton,” ‘“ Miriam’s Mar- 
riage,” &c. 

*** Louisa’ is a very delicate and clever study of 
character. The story is told very quietly throughout, 
and the tragic close is artistically lea up to bya gradual 
deepening of feeling in all concerned.” —Guardian. 


3 vols. 








By the AUTHOR of “ THE GOLDEN PRIME,” &c. 


A GOOD HATER. By Frederick 
BOYLE. 

“Mr. Boyle is, as those who are acquainted with his 
previous writings are aware, a spirited writer, and in- 
vests his narrative with much graphic power. The 
personages whom he has introduced us to in this very 
clever and ingenious story are drawn with much skill 
and distinctness, and Miss Grace Palliser is certainly a 
novelty in the way of heroines. No little cleverness is 
shown in this portraiture, as also in that of the rival 
heroine who is so great a contrast to her. The novel 
contains a great deal that is interesting and amusing, 
and the scenes in Ashantee land are in themselves 
striking and etfective.”—John Bull. 





2 vols. 
The LAST STORY written by the AUTHOR of “IT IS 
NEVER T00 LATE TO MEND,” &c. 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 
By CHARLES READE. 

‘* Abounds with samples of the author’s most excel- 
lent gifts. and is not likely to be laid down before it is 
read to the end by any ordinary reader who once takes 
it in hand.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 





By the AUTHOR of “ POLICY and PASSION.” 


AFFINITIES. By Mrs. Campbell 
PRAED. 


“Is the most brilliant book of this season and of 
many seasons. It contains the most accurate, the best 
drawn, the most vivid and sparkling description of the 
society of the day which has appeared since Disraeli 
wrote ‘ Coningsby.’”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. In2vols., 


crown 8vo, [Ready this day. 


STANDARD WORKS ON COOKERY. 


1 vol., 12s. 


THE MODERN COOK. By Charles 


ELME FRANCATELLI, late Maitre d’Hétel to 
Her Majesty. In 8vo. Twenty-seventh Edition. 
a 1,800 Recipes and Sixty Illustrations. 
“There’s no want of meat, sir; po and curious 
viands are prepared to please all kinds of eupett “ya 
GER. 

















1 vol., 5s. 


THE COOK’S GUIDE. By the 


ney Oy Yo 
Recipes. With Illustrations. . 
fe a ae ee 
poe ag Py ey LT a RB «a. (Te 
him would be a nonpareil.’”’— Observer, 





Ricuarp Bentizry & Son, New Burlington-street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty iy Queen. : 





“ List. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MAY, 1885. 2s. 6d. 

EGYPT and the SOUDAN. By His Highness Prince HALIM PasHa, of 
Egypt. 

THE COMING WAR. By PRINCE KROPOTKIN, 

VARIATIONS in the PUNISHMENT of CRIME, By the Hon. Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN, 

DIET in RELATION to AGE and ACTIVITY. By Sir HENRY THOMPSON. 

SHAKESPEARE and STAGE COSTUME. By OscaR WILDE. 

THE RED MAN. By J. H. MCNAUGHTON, 

DEATH. By ARTHUR E, SHIPLEY. 

OUR SYSTEM of INFANTRY TACTICS; What is it? By General Sir 
PATRICK MaCDOUGALL, K.C.B, 

A FARM that REALLY PAYS. By J. BoweNn-JONES. 

LUNACY LAW REFORM. By Dr. GASQuet. 

LORD BRAMWELL on DRINK: a Reply. By Archdeacon FARRAR. 

WHY I LEFT RUSSIA, By IsiDoR GOLDSMITH. 

THE “GREAT WALL” of INDIA. By Mejor-General Sir HENRY RODES 
Green, K.C.S.1. ° 





Next week, at all Libraries. 
COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: 


ANovel. By LUCAS MALET, Author of “ Mrs. 
Lorimer: a Sketch in Black and White.” 3 vols., 
crown 8vv, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME in the PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
DE QUINCEY’S 
CONFESSIONS of an 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


Reprinted from the First Edition. With Notes 
ot De Quincey’s Conversation by RICHARD 
WOODHOUSE, and other Additions. Edited by 
RICHARD GARNETT. Limp parchment antique 
or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME in the INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
PHYSICAL EXPRESSION: 
Its Modes and Principles. By FRANCIS WAR- 
NER, M.D., F.R.C.P. With Fifty Illustrations. 


Crown bvo, cloth, 5s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A BATTLING LIFE, 


Chiefly in the Civil Service. -An Autobiography, 

with Fugitive Papers on Subjects of Public Im- 

portance. By THOMAS BAKER, Author of “* The 
ws relating to Burials,” &c. 


With Preface, Notes, and Appendix, Third Issue, 
to, 54 pp., sewed, 1s. 6d. 


THE NEW TERENGE at 
EDGBASTON. 


Being Notices of the Performances in 1880 and 1881. 
By EDWARD BELLASIS. 


“ A well-written criticiem, displaying a thorough acquaintance with the 
Sencthtial @ ‘ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Will be ready in a few days. 


UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA 
BOREALIS: inthe Land of the Lapps and Kveens. 
By Dr. SOPHUS TROMHOLT. Edited by CARL 
SIEWERS. A Narrative of a Year’s Sojourn and 
Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. Witha 
yee Scientific Exposition of the Aurora Borealis, 

e Work is Illustrated with Two Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, 150 Portraits, Views, Illustrations of the 
Aurora Bo iagrams, and a Map, from the 
Author’s Photographs and Drawings. 2 vols., large 
crown 8Vo, price 30s. 


Nearly ready. 


THE RESCUE of GREELY. By Com- 
mander W. 8. SOHLEY, U.S.N.. and Prof. J. 
RUSSELL_SOLEY, U.S.N. With Maps and 
ay aa Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, extra, price 
“A more tragic tale it is impossible to imagine....... 

The narrative of Captain Schley and his literary col- 

league is extremely interes .’—Standa.d. 








Will be ready in a few days. 


TAINE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. 
III. Translated by JOHN DURAND. Completing 
the Work. Uniform with the Library Edition of 
Taine’s Works. Demy S8vo, cloth extra, price 16s. 





Now ready, feap. 4to, price 5s. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Done into English 
Versa by ARTHUR S. WAY, M.A., Head Master 
of Wesley College, Melbourne; Author of ‘The 
Odyssey done into English Verse.” 


THE PUBLIC LETTERS of the RIGHT 
JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. Collected and Edited by 
H. J. LEECH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, price 7s. 6d. 

“* Mr. Leech has performed a real service to the great 
orator’s fame, as well as to the gencral reader.”’ 
Daily News, 








JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK. 
SCARPANTE the SPY. Forming the 


Second Part of ‘*Keraban the Inflexihle.’” By 
JULES VERNE, Author of * Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,” “ Around the World in 
Eighty Days,” &c. ith numerous Full-Page 
Woodcut Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for MAY, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Full- 
Page and Text Woodcuts. Priceéd. [Now ready. 








play. the players, and the occasion....Truly rs nd approp 
comments, which no doubt wiil bave been read....with pleasure and 
interest.”— Anchor, 


(Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE FAITH of the 
UNLEARNED. 
Authority apart from the Sanction of Reason an In- 
sufficient Basis for it. By “ONE UNLEARNED.” 


Fourth Edition, 18mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 
THE LOVE SONNETS of 
PROTEUS. 


By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
Tenth Edition, with Portrait, 18mo, cl. ex., gilt top, 5s. 


LONDON LYRICS. 


By FREDERICK LOCKER. 


HAMLET, PRINCE of 
DENMARK. 


Lines pronounced Corrupt restored, and Mutila- 
tions before unsuspected emended. also some New 
Renderings. With Preface and Notes, Hamlet’s 
“Antic Disposition,’ and an Account of some 
Shakespeare Classes. By MATTHIAS MULL, 
Editor of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 


crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Small 
POEMS of a LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BALLADS and DREAMS. 


By TOM FERGUSON. 
LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 








WOoRES 


BY THE 


Right Rev. E, H. BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
LORD BISHOP of EXETER. 





FROM YEAR to YEAR: Poems and Hymns 
for all the Sundays and Holy Davs of the Church. 
16mo, with red border lines, cloth, red edges, 33. +d. ; 
parchment, 38s 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 63.: calf or 
morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE MASTER’S HOME-CALL; or, Brief 
Memorials of Alice Frances Bickersteth. Twenty- 
Thousand. 1s. 


THE MASTER’S WILL: aFuneral Sermon. 
Sewn, 6d.; cloth gilt, 1s. 


THE SHADOWED HOME and the LIGHT 
BEYOND. Sixth Edition. 5s. 


THE SHADOW of the ROCK: a Selection 
of Religious Poetry. 16mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6. 


THE CLERGYMAN in HIS HOME. +. 


THE REEF, and other PARABLES. New 
Edition. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Sampson Low, Marston, Szartz, & RivineToN, 





Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 
Melchior. By W.G. Wills. (Macmillan.) 


A BLANK verse poem extending to nearly three 
hundred and fifty pages, divided into thirty- 
five parts, and bearing the simple title of Mel- 
chior, does not, at first sight, seem to be an 
appetising literary dish, even though it comes 
recommended by the name of the author of 
“Charles I.” and adapter of ‘‘ Olivia.” It is 
not, on the face of it, the sort of book one 
would choose to take up after the most ascetic 
material dinner, or when from any form of 
intellectual repletion the faculties had become 
slow of movement. Here, one would say, is 
some philosophical conception worked out 
with all the elaboration proper to its several 
parts ; hence it would be unjust to the author 
to touch it except when the whole force of 
one’s mind can be given to it. The result of 
such an inference, based on a casual glance at 
the book at a library or at a bookstall, would 
probably be a fixed resolution to read Melchior 
at a more convenient season, but certainly not 
now, or now, or now. 

If any reader, to whom poetry is anything, 
has already found himself influenced by such 
reflections, let me beg of him, for his own 
sake, to put them aside in this case of Mr. 
Wills’s poem, and to take up Melchior with 
its three hundred and fifty pages of blank 
verse, at any time and under any available 
conditions, in the certainty that he will find 
it at least as bright and entertaining, and not 
half so profound as the most lightsome 
treatise on ghosts with which he has latterly 
beguiled a cheerful hour. The pleasure that 
a reader will find in it is akin to that which 
attends the reading of one of Turgenieff’s 
novels. There is a central purpose some- 
where, and one knows that one can find it 
with a little digging beneath the surface, or 
by simple patience until it reveals itself. 
Meantime there are touches of character, 
quaint sometimes, rare and unfamiliar some- 
times, truthful and beautiful always; there 
are observation and thought, vision and fancy, 
pathos and humour, and masterful control of 
words. And all this comes in an atmosphere 
that makes you feel that the writer is a man 
who has lived a good deal; seen a good deal; 
thought, felt, enjoyed, and suffered a good 
deal ; and has taken the world rather quietly 

otherwise, and on its own terms, and is 
not painfully young in sentiment nor yet so old 
M cynicism as to have quite outworn his 
hopefulness, or his belief in humanity, or his 
trust in the healthy and ennobling influences 
of love and beauty and chastity, and such like 
idols of youth. 


Melchior is a poetic romance. It is not 


& novel in verse, butit is, perhaps, the nearest 
approach I have met with to that kind of 





literary haggis. If, as we hear, Charles 
Reade was of opinion that it ought to be 
possible to write a novel in rhythm, and per- 
haps in rhyme, the idea deserves respect. We 
have small reason to credit that great novelist 
with an accurate notion of what a poem ought 
to be, but we have the best possible reason 
to credit him with the most perfect notion of 
what a novel ought not to be. And if, with- 
out violation of that metrical unity which no 
great poem of length (unless it be the ‘‘ Idylls 
of the King”) has yet been able to dispense 
with, it seemed possible to combine the variety 
which Reade knew to be essential to fiction, 
the attempt was worthy of the powers of 
a novelist and dramatist who is a poet also. 
Once achieved, the gain would be equal to the 
addition of music to words that are themselves 
musical. But the combination is surely a 
mistake in art. It is like restoring a Grecian 
temple with a flying buttress from a Gothic 
cathedral. It is just as grave a blunder to 
think that a good novel can be written in 
verse as to think that a good novel may be 
made into a good play. The three kinds of 
art—poetry, fiction, and the drama—are so 
unlike each other that there is really next 
to nothing in common -between them. They 
may all treat of the passions and actions of 
men and women,jand there the affinity ends. 
We might as well say that from this sole 
cause the painter’s and the sculptor’s art are 
capable of combination. The poetic art has 
one way of achieving its purpose, the art of 
fiction has another way, and the dramatic art 
a third way. Goethe defined acutely the 
difference between the novel and the drama 
when he said that the interest of the one is 
always being held back, while that of the 
other is always rushing forward. And a 
difference no less radical divides poetry from 
fiction. Perhaps it may be said that the 
evidence of fact defeats the theories of 
criticism. Good plays have come out of good 
novels—true ; but only by such a remodelling 
as held in subordination in the play what 
was salient in the novel. A good poem out 
of the material proper to a good novel has not 
yet, so far as I know, been made. Assuredly 
one of the best efforts is this poem by Mr. 
Wills, and its merit lies even less in its 
novelesque qualities than did the merit of the 
poems of Crabbe. 

Such incident as the poem contains is slight 
and unimportant. A composer, Melchior, 
under the shadow of failure, when the world 
seems to have turned its back upon him, 
retires much into solitude. At this juncture, 
no less trying for his spirituality than for his 
art, a beautiful woman drops into his life. 
He rescues her from drowning. He loves 
her, and is beloved by her. His passion 
becomes the tie which is necessary to bind 
his too ethereal soul to the world. But it 
degenerates (or develops) into physical affec- 
tion, and he asks her to become his wife. 
She declares this to be impossible. He is 
advised to put her from him. She disappears, 
and he falls into deep melancholy. At one 
moment she reappears to him, and he, dis- 
traught with anguish, mistakes her for an 
evil spirit, and kills her. Then it is that, 
free from the restraints of sense, their true 
community of soul begins. Melchior has her 
constantly with him. He predicts the hour 
of his death, and dies as the clock strikes. 











The best part of Melchior is, however, akin 
to the best part of a good novel, and it is an 
element almost new to poetic romance— 
character. Heroic character, like heroic 
incident, has always been a part of this type 
of poetry. The big bow-wow, as Scott under- 
stood the phrase, is not a thing to undervalue. 
To do it well requires sentiment, imagination, 
and a constant elevation of feeling. To do it 
as Scott did it, whether in Marmion or in 
Guy Mannering, requires genius and—not 
least—manliness. Buta rarer, though not a 
higher, thing is the quality which Scott 
valued in Jane Austen—the power of making 
much of idiosyncrasy, of half shades of 
eccentric character, of minute indications of 
temperament. This is a power which Mr. 
Wills shows in a very unusual degree. 
Charles I. contained a good deal of the big 
bow-wow, which perhaps our opinions no less 
than our sentiment constrained us to reject 
sometimes ; but Melchior has the rarer quality 
better developed. In this romance there is a 
sceptic named Wolfgang who is wonderfully 
well depicted. His disbelief in the higher 
emotions, his contempt of women, his hard 
cynicism, and the libertinism no less than the 
brutality to which this outlook on life as an 
empty sky naturally leads, are indicated with 
many graphic touches. 


‘* His parents lawless Wroth and Mockery. 
Had he in tender years been gently cherished, 
And met for merit modest recompense, 
The common vulgar sunshine of success, 
He had been less a discord in life’s chorus.”’ 


Equally good of another kind is the sketch 
of a somnambulatory soul, a serving man of 
Melchior’s, called Dutch John. This man’s 
dense and drowsy happiness, his little life 
rounded by a sleep and a pipe and his Vroww, 
are often deliciously touched. 

‘* As is thy mind to minds of busy men 


So is the dial to a busy watch— 
Though never out of order, oft a blank.” 


Somewhat akin to Dutch John, but on a 
higher plane of intelligence, and heightened to 
our interest by the bickering, the flirtation, 
but ultimate loyalty, of a shrewish wife, is 
the painter Hans. The tenderness of heart 
which takes something from Hans’s manliness 
adds to his charm, and among the many 
felicitous touches in the poem none seems to 
me happier than the account of how the 
termagant found and destroyed a packet of 
old love-letters among the papers of her 
simple-hearted husband. 


“. . . A little perfumed treasure 
Of love-letters, as innocent as bonbons, 
A little, old, deserted nest of love 
Where once a love-bird brooded.”’ 


One has a vague sensation of having met with 
the figure before, but it is charmingly sweet 
and fresh. There is a doctor in the poem, 
but he is not so clearly realised. The lady, 
Bianca, whose misery was her sleepless pity, 
is rather shadowy, and Melchior himself, with 
his sensitive, high-pitched soul, is also a little 
vague. It would perhaps be more fair to say 
that this type of character, a type that may 
be supposed to exist in the clouds, but has 
nothing to do with life, and certainly does not 
stand square on its legs, is quite outside my 
own sympathy, whether of appreciation or 
apprehension. 

As a poem, Melchior is full of beautiful 
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things. Here is an old-fashioned figure well 
employed : 
** But what amI? A hasty traveller, 


Posting between the present and the future, 
That baits awhile in this dull fleshly tavern.” 


Quaint and full of humour is the description 
of the ‘‘ meek conventual hens” who “‘ supped 
at the green pool,” and after each sup piously 
— “a grateful beak.” Stronger is 
this: 

** And in the burrow vast of speculation 


For ever sending down the ferret, thought, 
To drive to light the fugitive solution.” 


The general atmosphere is, as we say, admir- 
able; but no less admirable is what may, 
perhaps, be called the incidental atmosphere : 


** Some city dame, bepainted, powdered, patched— 
In glovéd hand a nosegay of fresh flowers 
That knew no toilet but the early dew, 
And preached in vain.” 


Philosophy, whether general or incidental, 
is not the strong feature of the poem; but 
there are here and there some reflections on 
life thrown off with all the precision of 
intaglios : 
** There is more reckless mischief in a fool 
Than in the rankest knave who * 
The tents of wickedness have less of scathe 
Than hath the home where Folly jangles bells.” 


The longer passages are hardly equal to the 
promise of these fragments; but there are 
two that show sustained power : 
‘** There may be mortal seeds within the love, 
That roots its being on one spot adored ; 
The love that bleeds to feed with its life blood 
One well belovéd idol of the heart ; 
Or with devoted and concentred worship— 
That bigotry of love, that crushes self— 
By passionate suction at some poisoned wound 
Absorbs its death for one all treasured life. 
But there’s elixir in the love of kind, 
In that wide, healthy charity for all, 
That earthly parallel to Love Eternal, 
Bland antiseptic in the house of Life.’ 


The last passage we shall quote describes a 
journey of Melchior in pursuit of Bianca, 
who is believed to be dead : 


‘* The fishers loitered on the bank to wonder, 
So haggard-lone his grief; so wild his question, 
Had any seen his dead? He bribed their zeal— 
The finny silver in their bursting nets 
Would not repay so full as that sad find. 
But none had seen it. Cowered back a child 
Behind its mother, lest perchance ’twould see 
The lady lifeless in her yellow hair 
ae | by below, or that blenched man might 


An awesome voice might chill it to the heart. 
By night, on either side he scanned the shore, 
As if he hoped to see her lovely wraith 

Flit with the boat, or on a crag erect, 

Guide him with sloping arm to that he sought 
Until the dawn rose in bleak vacancy, 

And on the yellow flood that swept and swirled 
Nothing but he—chilled, famished, and alone. 
Then home came Melchior—the hope, the duty 
Which buoyed him, fell away, and rudderless 
Drifted the foundering vessel of his life.’’ 


I presume that it would be right to describe 
the ethical purpose of the poem as a protest 
against materialism and a plea for the higher 
spirituality within the trammels of the flesh. 
Not for this or for any other purpose, ethical 
or literary, shall I as an individual reader 
value the poem; but as a study of still life 
that is full of charm and suggestion, of pathos 
and humour, of nobility and healthy cheer I 
shall class Melchior in my memory among 
books in another art like Demetri Roudine and 
Two Little Wooden Shoes—all unlike and all 
very good. T. Hatz Caine. 





The Cyclades; or, Life among the Insular 
Greeks. By J. Theodore Bent. (Long- 
mans. ) 

Mr. Bent’s book deserves all success, for it is 
the result of researches pursued in the most 
laudable manner. When an educated man 
selects for his field of observation an interest- 
ing and little-explored area of country, and, 
after learning the language, spends a consider- 
able part of two winters there, living among 
all classes of the people so as to familiarise 
himself with the details of their life, and to 
become intimately acquainted with their ideas 
and modes of thought, he deserves the title of 
an enthusiastic investigator. Any one who 
reads this book can see that the discomforts 
which the author—and his wife, who accom- 
panied him—had to undergo, though they are 
comparatively little dwelt on, were often very 
severe. Dirt, vermin, stifling rooms, closets 
to sleep in, and nauseous food, were sufficiently 
discouraging conditions of life, but damp was 
even a more formidable enemy. It required 
some courage to face an abode of which it 
could be said, ‘‘A damper house I never saw 
in all my life; all our clothes were wet, and 
dew stood on our boots in the morning.” 
And the instance here given was by no means 
a solitary one. Mr. Bent has not only done 
this, but he has shown himself admirably 
qualified for the task which he undertook, 
owing to his remarkable powers of observation, 
the careful preparation which enabled him to 
know beforehand the principal points which 
called for inquiry, his extensive knowledge 
of cognate subjects which might serve for 
illustration, and his tact and perseverance in 
winning the confidence of the people among 
whom he was thrown. His minute observa- 
tion leads him to notice numerous details 
which give reality to his narrative. Thus, to 
take one instance out of a hundred, in de- 
scribing the house of a potter at Siphnos (the 
Siphniotes are famed throughout Greece both 
for this art and for that of cookery), he 
describes the bed as 
‘* formed by some boards fixed into the wall on 
two sides, and supported at the outer angle by 
the rough trunk of a tree, with one branch left 
as a step to help you climb the four feet that 
it was raised from the ground. Some hard 
woollen sheets and a hairy rug or ‘ chlamys’ 
of homespun material formed all the covering 
for these boards.” 

He adds that the-potter and his wife had just 

risen from this bed, and they insisted that he 

and his companion should mount on to it. 

‘They would take no refusal, poor hospitable 

old things, so we passed the remainder of the 

night there as best we could.” “Mr. Bent is an 
adept at telling a story ; indeed, the history of 

Zeppo—an imaginative and superstitious fisher- 

man of Antiparos, who was once carried off by 

Naxiote pirates, if so dignified a name may 

be given to professional goat-stealers, and, 

after various adventures, was left on a desert 
island, where he became delirious before he 

was rescued—would make the fortune of a 

novel-writer. Zeppo’s intervals of agitation 

and cigarette-smoking during the recital of 
this caused the author to remark that he “‘ had 
all the cunning of a periodical about him, 
which doles out its stories in instalments 
by the month, and leaves its readers in sus- 
pense.” We are bound to add that he himself 





possesses the same ingenuity in a remarkable 


degree. Of humour, also, he has no lack, as 
witness the following : 
‘‘ They brought out of their houses everything 
they had in the way of embroidery or treasures 
to show us, and, among other things, they 
brought us the remnants of a curious old 
costume, called the «oadfia, consisting of two 
rows of knitted string, which was stiff enough 
to stick out at least half a yard behind the 
wearer; and it was worn by all the women of 
Engarrais, the priest told us, when he was 
a boy, underneath their dresses, to make them 
stand out behind. He was much amused when 
told that fashionable English ladies wear the 
same things nowadays, and call them ‘ bustles,’ 
‘I had thought,’ was his sage reply, ‘ that the 
English were more civilised than we are, and 
yet our women have abandoned these foolish 
things these twenty years.’ ” 
The name Cyclades signified in ancient 
times the islands which lie around the sacred 
isle of Delos; but Mr. Bent has included in 
his narrative most of the outlying islands 
which were called Sporades, such as Melos, 
Ios, and Amorgos; in fact, he has described 
all those that occupy the central portion of 
the Aegean. His account of them is by far 
the fullest that has yet been given, though 
those of Tournefort, the French botanist, who 
travelled there in 1700, and of Ross, the 
German scholar, in the middle of the present 
century, are of great value. The islands in 
themselves are an attractive study from the 
varied points of interest which they present : 
the beauty of their forms, the peculiarity and 
remoteness of their position, their history and 
antiquities, and numerous other features, 
besides the people themselves, whose life was 
the author’s chief object of study. None of 
these have been neglected in this volume. 
Among curious places it would not be easy 
to find anything more striking than the rock- 
hewn villages of Santorin, which, as they 
occupy the sides of deep gullies, are hardly 
discoverable until you are in the midst of 
them; or the convent in Amorgos, which 
overhangs the sea at a great height on the 
face of the cliffs; or the grotto of Antiparos, 
or the still more famous quarries of Paros, 
which are once more being worked at a 
considerable depth underground. The pre- 
historic period is represented in the primeval 
habitations which have been excavated in the 
tufa of Santorin and Therasia. As regards 
historic times, the classical period naturally 
takes precedence in point of interest, but 
later periods are also noticed. Of the i- 
fluence of the Latin occupation subsequent to 
the Fourth Crusade, we find curious traces, 10 
addition to a number of ruined buildings. In 
Siphnos various Western words have made 
their way into the dialect, and a convent 
there is called Moyxot, in consequence of the 
founder, when reproached for the amount of 
money he had spent upon it, having replied 
in French, “J’ai fait mon goat.” In a song 
which is sung to accompany certain wedding 
ceremonies in Santorin, the passage occurs: 

‘‘ The bride is Venice, and her swain 

Is like that city on the main.” 

In Andros a property is called péovda, Italian 
feudo. Recent history, again, is well illus 
trated in the writer’s account of the founda- 
tion of the town of Hermoupolis, in Syr 
which is now a great commercial centre, with 
most of the prosaic elements which gather 
round such places; but the story of its 
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establishment is truly romantic, as it took its 
rise in the tragedy of the massacres in Chios 
in 1821, when the refugees from that island 
fixed their abode there. Even natural history 
finds some incidental notice. Though we 
know from the Odyssey that seals were 
familiar to the Greeks, and the name Phocaea 
and the figure of a seal on its coins testify to 
the same thing, yet it will still be a surprise 
to some persons to hear of seals snorting and 
dashing past a boat which had penetrated into 
a deep cave on the seashore. Mr. Bent also 
heard of, though he did not see, the rare ibex 
which is found on the desert island of Anti- 
melos. This is the same which exists in the 
high mountains of Crete, and is only found, 
besides these two places, in some of the small 
islands which run off from the extremity of 
Pelion. 

To turn, however, to that which is the 
chief subject of the book—the life of the 
insular Greeks. Under this head come cus- 
toms, games, dresses, ceremonies—whether 
religious or secular—superstitions, charms 
and incantations, legends, stories, proverbs, 
and riddles; and the value of Mr. Bent’s 
account of these is greatly enhanced by the 
manner in which they are introduced. When 
we study collections of superstitions, for in- 
stance, however great their scientific value 
may be, the beliefs of the people seem to be 
presented to us in a cut-and-dried state, and 
from time to time we are inclined to regard 
them as occasional phenomena, and in some 
cases only survivals. But in a book like the 
present, where they occur in the ordinary 
course of the narrative, we make the acquaint- 
ance of those who believe in them in the 
midst of their habitual surroundings, and 
learn not only the intense reality of such 
beliefs, but also how large a part of the 
ideas of the Greeks they form. It is 
of course impossible in a review to do 
more than touch on some of these points. 
The mythology of Modern Greece is s0 
well known in its main features through 
the works of Wachsmuth, Bernhard Schmidt, 
and Polites, that Mr. Bent has not greatly 
added to our information about it. Charon, 
the god of death, the Nereids or nymphs, 
usually malevolent in their disposition, and 
the Lamia, or spirit of the storm, are here, as 
elsewhere, the principal figures; but the 
stories which the people relate about them are 
deeply impressive. At the warm springs in 
Kythnos the peasants affirm ‘that Charon 
has his garden below them, where he 
plants young men and women and small 
children instead of flowers.” At the cere- 
monies which followed the birth of a child 
in Sikinos the door was kept carefully shut, 
and no one was allowed to go in or out, lest 
the Nereids should get possession of it. 
When wreaths of spray gather into small 
waterspouts in the basin of Santorin, the 
sailors say, ‘‘ The Lamia of the sea is travel- 
ling.” Genii also (crovxeia) are common, 
and a kind of satyrs, whom Mr. Bent heard 
of in Naxos and Paros; these latter he calls 
Kalkagari, though elsewhere they are gener- 
ally known as Kalikantsari. The Vampire 
or Vourkolakas superstition everywhere exer- 
cises a ghastly influence on the minds of the 
people, and many are the stories of the bodies 
of those who have thus become night- 
wanderers, refusing to decompose in their 








graves. To give one instance out of many 
strange customs. In Kimolos, when a house 
is built, a goat or a bird is killed, and a cross 
made with the blood on the foundation stone ; 
and in other places, on launching a vessel, the 
same ceremony is performed, which thus 
corresponds to the traditional bottle of wine 
in English dockyards ; but in Santorin this is 
followed by a much more serious observance, 
for ‘‘ the captain jumps off the bows into the 
sea with all his clothes on.” Some of the 
charms used as remedies for diseases are of 
the most grotesque description. In Sikinos 
a species of ophthalmia, called bird-blindness, 
is cured by taking the heart of a black lamb 
and throwing it raw to a black cock, and 
when he has pecked at it three times, it is 
cooked and given to the. patient to eat. The 
following is a receipt for a love charm in 
Amorgos: ‘‘Get an animal, a mule or a goat, 
even a dog will do if you can get nothing 
better, open its mouth, and make it bleed 
some drops into your frying-pan. Cook the 
dinner in this without blowing the fire, and 
see that the man to be won eats of this dish.”’ 

In order to study carefully the religious 
ceremonies of the islanders our author timed 
his visits to different places so as to be 
present on special occasions. In this way 
he witnessed the extraordinary observances 
connected with the sacred pictures at 
Amorgos. These take place at Easter time, 
and seem quite to overshadow the festival. 
He also saw, and has described with much 
interesting detail, the great pilgrimage of 
Modern Greece—the festival at the shrine of 
the Madonna at Tenos. But the object of 
his visit to Mykonos was the most remarkable 
of all. Throughout the Aegean this island 
is famous for its dirge singers, who extem- 
porise lamentations over the dead. This 
custom is observed in many parts of Greece, 
but nowhere else in such perfection. He 
tells us, with something like an expression of 
self-reproach, that he landed there with the 
intention of remaining until somebody had 
died; and this purpose he felt considerable 
delicacy in revealing to his entertainers; but 
as soon as it was discovered that he was 
interested in the ceremonies of which their 
island was justly proud, they altogether re- 
assured him on this point. The opportunity 
presented itself, and it was one worth waiting 
for. Such a scene has been powerfully 
described by Fauriel in the Introduction to 
his Chants populaires de la Gréce; but the 
wonderful vividness of Mr. Bent’s account of 
the entire proceeding renders his story even 
more impressive. It must be read entire in 
order to be appreciated. 

We have left ourselves but little space in 
which to speak of another subject with which 
Mr. Bent’s book deals—that of Hellenic 
archaeology; but this we regret the less, 
because that is not his strongest point. We 
do not mean to say that it does not contain 
much valuable information in this respect, 
for the author devoted much time and trouble 
to such investigations, and has carefully 
recorded the results. He has also an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the classics, and is 
ready in applying his recollections of them. 
But his notices, especially of inscriptions, 
often fail us at the point where exactness is 
most needed; and his references are extremely 
To the hungry enquirer it is tan- 
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talising to be put off with indefinite citations 
of ‘‘ Athenaeus” or “Lucian.” To this we 
must add that Mr. Bent’s scholarship is 
evidently untrustworthy. We have before us 
a long list of mistakes, which it would be a 
thankless task to introduce here. His in- 
accuracy in proper names is extraordinary, 
and this applies to mediaeval and modern as 
well as ancient ones; and when he ventures 
on etymologies, they are usually bad. Even 
his Modern Greek, where we have the 
opportunity of judging of it, is liable to be 
incorrect, as when he translates yuaAds 
(aiywaddés) by “the sea” (p. 496). But this 
does not much detract from the usefulness of 
the book as a unique description of the life 
and ideas of a people, which renders it a very 
storehouse of facts for the student of customs 
and myths. And in this respect its value 
will be permanent. Other travellers may 
follow in Mr. Bent’s footsteps, and fill up 
what is wanting in his archaeological in- 
formation ; but in a few years’ time, if any 
traveller be found so enduring as to attempt 
once more the task which he has so well 
performed, itis highly probable that a great 
part of these interesting customs and ideas will 
have disappeared. We hope so; for super- 
stitions, however attractive to the curious, 
are as closely associated with mental degrada- 
tion as picturesqueness in buildings is with 
dirt and unhealthiness. Anyhow, we have 
Mr. Bent’s own testimony that the higher 
Greek clergy have set their faces sternly 
against them, and that reforming Demarchs 
are beginning to eradicate them. 
H. F. Tozer. 








Harrow School and its Surroundings. By 
Percy M. Thornton. (W. H. Allen.) 


Tus is a big book, containing some four 
hundred and eighty pages, but its interest is 
hardly commensurate with its size. The 
writer shows much industry and some enthu- 
siasm, but the reader is not likely to share 
the latter feeling if he toils through the 
results of the former. Yet Harrow School, 
its memories and associations, ought to form 
an attractive subject, and if it has not proved 
so in Mr. Thornton’s hands the author must 
in some degree be in fault. The fact is he is 
often tedious and given to employ far more 
words to express his meaning than best serve 
that purpose. Who cares to know that 
‘Custos recounts how Dr. Longley promptly 
forgave him for accidentally bespattering the 
preceptorial person with mud, which in a 
scuffle with a young Harrovian had been 
thrown on the magisterial toga” ? or, if these 
are memories worth recalling, could not Mr. 
Thornton give them in simpler and fewer 
words? There is really a great deal of valu- 
able information scattered over the diffuse 
pages of the book, and in the Appendices not 
a few important evidences, but the general 
character of the work is marred by its mode 
of execution. 

The history of Harrow School as an educa- 
tional institution is not a very long one ; for, 
though it was founded by John Lyon in 1571, 
it made no mark during the first century of 
its existence. The endowment was too small 
to provide a suitable salary for a master of 
any special attainments, and there were no 
advantages in the shape of scholarships and 
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exhibitions to induce ‘foreigners’? to resort 
to it. Looking through Prof. Mayor’s List, we 
do not find the admission of a single Harrow 
boy into St. John’s, Cambridge, from 1629 to 
1665; and this fact, combined with others, 
leads one to conclude that until the close 
of the seventeenth century Harrow was 
nothing more than a local grammar school of 
small reputation. Its rise to the high position 
which it now occupies has not been per 
saltum (for, like all schools, Harrow has had 
periods of comparative depression), but we 
may fairly say that it emerged from obscurity 
during the mastership of Thomas Brian (1691- 
1731) and within five-and-twenty years 
attained to something like distinction. In 
numbers, indeed, it was far below Eton, and 
Dr. Thackeray, whom the late head master 
called the school’s ‘‘second founder,” never 
brought them above 140—the limit reached 
by Mr. Brian. Among them, however, were 
included in 1752 the Duke of Gordon, Lord 
Downe, and other aristocratic youths, and 
scholarship was well represented by Samuel 
Parr, Warburton Lytton, and Sir William 
Jones. Dr. Thackeray resigned the head 
mastership in 1760, and died very soon after- 
wards ; but his successor, Dr. Robert Sumner, 
fully sustained the high reputation which 
Harrow had then acquired, and at his prema- 
ture death, in 1771, the school stood in the 
forefront of popular favour. The trustees 
made choice of an Etonian, Dr. Benjamin 
Heath, to fill Dr. Sumner’s place. The boys, 
on the other hand, were determined to have 
tio other master than Dr. Parr, whose classical 
knowledge was well known to them by reason 
of his having acted for some years as head 
master’s assistant. The contention was a hot 
one. The senior scholars protested in strong 
terms, and some of the more lawless resorted 
to acts of violence. Of course, Dr. Heath 
was elected, and the only result was that Parr 
withdrew from Harrow to Stanmore, taking 
with him more than forty of the older boys. 
The school, however, quickly recovered from 
this misfortune, and three years after Dr. 
Heath’s appointment its numbers rose to 205. 
Then followed what Mr. Thornton calls ‘the 
halcyon days of Harrow ’’—the period of Dr. 
Joseph Drury’s mastership, when Byron and 
Peel, and Althorp and Perceval, were but 
the most illustrious names upon a long and 
brilliant roll of famous scholars. Byron’s 
attachment to his school is well-known. A 
part of the time passed there was, he says, 
the happiest of his life, and yet he admits 
that he was an unpopular boy. Mr. Thornton 
gives some anecdotes. of Byron in connexion 
with Harrow which are worth recording, and 
gravely cites the following epitaph written by 
the poet at the age of thirteen, upon the death 
of the ‘‘tuck”-shop keeper, as “a sure 
evidence that he was a believer in the truths 
of Christianity ” : 

‘* A time shall come when all green trees shal! fall, 

And Isaac Greentree rise above them all.’’ 

We cannot trace the progress of the school 
under its successive masters—Drs. George 
Butler, Charles Longley, Christopher Words- 
worth and C. J. Vaughan, but their respective 
careers would almost suggest that an un- 
successful schoolmaster is likely to make a 
good bishop. Under Wordsworth (the late 
Bishop of Lincoin) the numbers fell to seventy, 
but in less than three years Dr. Vaughan 


raised them to 313, and they now exceed five 
hundred. Perhaps no school has in the past 
century produced more men of mark than 
Harrow, and one can but regret that the 
absence of any old school records prevents us 
from knowing more about the condition and 
character of its earlier scholars. 

Mr. Thornton devotes an entertaining 
chapter to Harrow cricket, and does well to 
preserve the memory of those who in past 
days have successfully handled the willow. 
‘‘ Bob Grimston,” by the way, was never in 
the Harrow eleven, though the life and soul 
of Harrow cricket. The brothers Lang, Ark- 
wright, Ponsonby, Webbe and Hadow are not 
wholly forgotten; but, after all, cricketing 
fame is fugitive, as the following anecdote 
shows : 


“F, C. Cobden ... pulled the University 
match out of the fire for Cambridge, earning a 
renown which will not fade. . .. A small 
Harrow boy, talking of F. C. Cobden, was 
asked by his parents what relationship his hero 
claimed to the great Cobden. The lad in- 
dignantly replied, ‘He is the great Cobden.” 
As such, no doubt he should have a place in 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary, which ought 
not to ignore the eminence in athletics that is 
honoured by the nation. 

Cartes J. Rosrnson. 








The Complete Story of the Transvaal from the 
“‘ Great Trek” to the Convention of London. 
By John Nixon. (Sampson Low.) 


Tus is a very fair and readable history of the 
Transvaal by a gentleman who, in a former 
work—Among the Boers (the result of a tour 
undertaken in the years 1877 and 1878)— 
gave an account of the Transvaal and the 
Boers as he found them during the period of 
the annnexation. Mr. Nixon returned to 
South Africa at the end of 1879, and arrived 
at Pretoria just in time to be shut in by the 
600 Boers who, for three months, kept 2,000 
fighting men imprisoned. During the siege 
he held a commission in the commissariat. 
After peace was declared he was elected a 
member of the Loyalists’ Committee, and 
attended the sittings, at Newcastle in Natal, 
of the Royal Commission appointed to pre- 
pare the convention withthe Boers. He then 
returned to England, and assisted the deputa- 
tion which was sent home by the loyalists to 
represent their case to the Government with 
his pen and otherwise. He is now in South 
Africa again. It is not unnatural that he 
should desire to chronicle the events in which 
he has taken a part, and he is in many ways 
well qualified for the task. It is true that 
almost all he now tells has been already told 
by Mr. Thomas Fortescue Carter in his A 
Narrative of the Boer War: its Causes and 
Results. But possibly that work may be now 
out of print or difficult of access, and Mr. 
Nixon’s volume is in better type, and in some 
‘respects more readable than Mr. Carter’s. 
Mr. Nixon’s title is somewhat of a snare to 
him, for his desire for completeness leads him 
to repeat at length the history of the annexa- 
tion, to which he devotes one quarter of his 
work, and about which neither he nor anyone 
else can have anything new to tell. 

Mr. Nixon very much agrees with Mr. 
Carter as to the causes of the war—the 
neglect of all the promises made to the Boers 
at the time of the annexation, the despotic 
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bearing of Sir Owen Lanyon, and chiefly the 
Midlothian epeeches. Of the war itself— 
undertaken with levity, conducted with in- 
capacity, and concluded with ignominy—Mr. 
Nixon’s account does not come up to Mr. 
Carter’s; but he is equally unsparing in 
exposing our blunders; indeed, he tells us 
that a friendly critic objects that he is unduly 
severe. We wish we could agree with that 
critic ; but, with the exception of the defence 
of Standerton by Major Montague, of Pot- 
chefstrom by Col. Winslow, and of Leyden- 
burg by Lieut. Long, there is no part of the 
war we can look back upon otherwise than 
with regret. 

There are probably in our history few 
passages more degrading than the abandon- 
ment of the loyal whites and of the whole 
body of natives after the war. This painful 
subject is treated of at length by the author, 
and is certainly the most valuable part of his 
book. He says: 


‘All over the country, with the exception of 
the few isolated Kaffirs who helped the Boers 
to invest Wakkerstroom, the natives were hostile 
to the Dutch. They begged to be allowed to 
help the English, and they were with difficulty 
restrained. Mr. Henrique Shepstone, the secre- 
taty for native affairs, told me at the beginning 
of the outbreak that there was not a single 
important chief who had not sent to him to 
offer assistance. ‘If I were only to lift my 
little finger,’ he said, ‘the Boers could not hold 
the field for a couple of days. Almost every 
native would be in arms, and by sheer weight 
of numbers they would overpower the Boers.’ 
In the west, Ikalefeug and Gapani, the two 
chiefs of the Bahumtse, collected ammunition. 
Montsime gathered together a force of three 
thousand men to go to the relief of Potchef- 
stroom, but the Government would not per- 
mit him. Mankaroane sheltered the English 
refugees, and protected them from the Boers.” 
Everywhere the chiefs were loyal. They were 
said by Sir Morrison Barlow to be British to 
aman. Mapoch actually took the field, and 
was only stopped by a British official. And 
how was their fidelity repaid? Mr. Nixon 
does not go too far in writing that there is no 
part of recent -English history so black as 
our desertion of the Transvaal natives. The 
Kaffirs are now abandoned to the vengeance 
of the Boers, and the provisions of the con- 
vention turn out to be mere subterfuges. 
Ikalefeug has lost his cattle; Mankaroane, 
the protector of English fugitives, and Mont- 
sime have lost most of their territory, and 
Mapoch has not only been deprived of lands 
and people, but is under sentence of death. 
When Sir Hercules Robinson announced to 
the natives that they were to be handed back 
to their former rulers, they refused to believe 
it The loyal whites were simply ruined, and 
many so reduced that they could not find 
means to move their families out of the 
territory of the republic. Painful as these 
things are, it is wholesome to be reminded of 
them, and Mr. Nixon has done good service 
in bringing them back to our recollection. 
Wit1aMm WIckHAM. 








The Philosophy of the Unconscious. By E. Von 
Hartmann. Translated by W. C. Coup- 
land. (Triibner.) 


I nave here no space to enter into the pessi- 
mism of Hartmann, but I think that his least 
interesting element, because it seems lacking 
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in the bitter intensity of personal conviction, 
which you feel throughout in Leopardi, Scho- 
penhauer, or that most fascinating poet and 
essayist, James Thomson. And perhaps this 
rather ponderous and prosaic treatise of a 
learned advocatus diaboli, who by it proposes 
to break the bruised reed and quench the 
smoking flax, furnishes in itself the antidote 
as well as the bane. When we read the 
passages concerning the genesis of conscious- 
ness, and the ultimate suicide of the Uncon- 
scious, disgusted at the fiasco it has made, we 
are indeed tempted to quote Varro’s ‘‘ Nihil 
tam absurde dici potest quod non dicatur ab 
aliquo philosophorum.”’* 

Yet of the highest value are the teleological 
portions of the work—e.g., from the forty-third 
page onward of the first volume. The philo- 
sophical reasoning here is as sound as the 
inductive proof is convincing, to all but the 
most case-hardened materialist, that a won- 
derful adaptation of means to ends reigns 
throughout nature. That is traced in detail 
through the instinct of animals (which seems 
rightly defined, ‘purposive action without 
consciousness of the purpose ’’) through reflex 
action, the uniform adaptation of structure 
and function to given results, and the repair- 
ing power (or vis medicatriz) in organisms. 
All this is not only cogent in argument, but 
interesting as a romance. The writer well 
shows the absurdity of contrasting physical 
causation with final causes, or design—as is 
done, ¢.g., by Herbert Spencer (though Von 
Hartmann does not mention him). The 
following sentence should be pondered by 
materialists :—-‘‘ Darwinism denies adaptation 
in nature, not as fact, it is true, but asa prin- 
ciple, and thinks itself able to comprehend 
the fact as result of mindless causality, as 
if causality were anything more than a logical 
necessity discernible by us only as fact, not 
on the side of the internal principle, and as if 
the adaptation actually manifested as result at 
the end of a series of events must not have 
been from the very first the prius of these 
adjustments as plan or principle!” These 
words are golden; there is surely no answer 
to them.. What answer is the alleged omni- 
presence of physical causation to us who 
believe in teleology? Since precisely what 
we believe is that physical causation is satu- 
rated with purpose—is itself idea or purpose 
passing into effect? And whether an already 
known structure is repeated, or whether a 
modification be made in it according to new 
demands of the environment (of which the 
writer gives many instances in the depart- 
ments of instinct, vis medicatriz, and the 
evolution of species) the same holds good. 
Kant, Von Hartmann remarks, could not 
grant design in nature because he did not be- 
lieve in the objective reality of time. That is 
true; but one may agree with Kant as to 
time, yet know that there is an Absolute 
Intuition, which necessarily presents itself to 
US as purpose, because we know according to 
the category of time. Thus, again, Von Hart- 
mann ‘doubts not, through the ages,” in 
human history, “one increasing purpose runs, 
and the thoughts of men are widened with 





., "Dr. James Martineau says that he always finds 
it difficult in reading the later German thinkers 
to believe them in serious earnest with their 
systems. I confess I feel this a little sometimes 


in reading Herr Von Hartmann, 





the process of the suns.” Indeed, he praises 
in terms than which a theist could use no 
stronger the ‘‘omniscience and all-wisdom ” 
of the—Unconscious ! You would take him for 
an optimist till you learned what goal the 
Unconscious, or God, proposes to itself in the 
evolution of nature and man—which is the 
final annihilation of all consciousness! The 
creative will and the directing idea are at 
first mutually enfolded in the bliss of uncon- 
sciousness, till—one does not quite know why 
or how—they wake up into activity ; but in 
the inorganic world without consciousness— 
though the writer seems to ascribe some con- 
sciousness even to atoms; but in the higher 
animals and man it becomes fully developed. 
Then grows manifest the fact that all con- 
sciousness involves pain. And so the intelligent 
creatures gradually lose their illusion that 
existence is a good—till they develop a deter- 
mination to annihilate all conscious will, 
merging again in the “‘ original bliss [!] of the 
Unconscious.” 

How this may be possible the reader must 
find out for himself, if he can, by studying the 
conclusion of this work, where the author dis- 
ports himself among metaphysical abstractions 
abstract enough to frighten a Thomas Aquinas; 
and these he apparently takes for realities, 
for the very foundations of being, not for 
mere cobwebs of his own concrete speculative 
understanding. But how a highly-developed 
will can will to will no more for ever is a 
puzzle indeed! If it were annihilation by the 
growth of a sort of inanimate torpor, that 
would perhaps be a little more intelligible. 
And then how to prevent the Unconscious 
from committing the same errors all over 
again our philosopher does not clearly ex- 
plain. At all events, did the thing look less 
like a huge joke in doubtful taste, we should 
regard it as almost an insult to assure 
struggling, hoping men that the long, solemn, 
sorrowful world-process is but the necessary 
step towards—universal annihilation! Par- 
turiunt montes, indeed! All to end in such 
a dismal :mpasse, or bottomless abyss, so abso- 
lute and monstrous a non sequitur ! 

Three stages of illusion must mankind pass 
through, says Von Hartmann, before arriving 
at this ultimate disillusion, which is the end. 
First, the belief that happiness is attainable 
by the individual here ; then that it is attain- 
able in a life after death ; lastly that the race 
will attain it, though not the individual. 
These three general fallacies he sets himself 
to disprove. I shall now speak of the second 
alleged “ illusion.” And this will lead us to 
consider the general question what conscious 
individuality is. ;Von Hartmann, while he 
maintains that will and idea (or the intellectual 
element) sleep together in the Unconscious, 
yet appears to make a quite unwarrantable 
divorce between them. Though he admits 
that the will can only will some given ‘“‘ con- 
tent,” or idea (¢.e., must will in some intel- 
ligible way), he yet asserts that the idea is 
inactive, and the will unintelligent (p. 59, 
vol. ii., and p. 126-7, vol. iii.). The idea is 
the logical, but the will the non-logical, 
and it is the non-logical will that drags the 
idea into manifested existence, first into the 
material world, then into human conscious- 
ness. Therefore, though the ordered intel- 
ligible world-process is all-wise, the creation, 
the passage from potential being into the actual 








sphere of cosmic evolution and experience, is 
evil, is absurd, the work of the irrational 
will. As with his master Schopenhauer, Will 
in man and Force in nature are one and the 
same power; but they prefer the common term 
will to the term force, becaise subjective will, 
or energy, is the sole typ: whence we derive 
the concept force. We may point out here how 
perverse it is to admit this, and yet to nullify 
such admission in tue next breath by reducing 
the content of the term will to that of the 
inferior term force, which is certainly done 
when the conscious element is arbitrarily 
eliminated from the former. But Hartmann, 
indeed, says that we are not conscious of the 
will itself any more than of our own selves, 
but only of the idea of will and the idea of 
self (pp. 78, 79, vol. ii.). Nothing, as I 
believe, can be more untrue, though meta- 
physicians are fond of this paradox. But it 
is equivalent to saying that we can only 
know our knowledge. Knowledge has an 
object other than itself, though we may also 
reflect upon our own knowledge. Now, this 
object may be either external to the knower, 
or may be the knower, the subject knowing. 
We know both our active selves and some 
not-self, however that may be more precisely 
defined. If we know an idea of a thing, it 
is quite evident that we must also know the 
thing of which we have an idea. (ranted 
that may be modified by our idiosyncracy, 
this only proves that we know it imperfectly, 
not wholly, certainly does not prove that we 
do not know it at all. Ex hypothesi, we do; 
and as to will, that is only the conscious, 
intelligent, desiring activity of the Ego; 
while idea, intellect, or emotion, is but the 
character of such activity. So that the 
notion of blind irrational will dragging the 
idea into existence is utterly grotesque 
and untenable. The two elements are cor- 
relative, and always go together, though, of 
course, the ‘‘content” or character of voli- 
tion may be either more emotional or more 
rational ; and sensation may be involuntary, 
while ¢¢ involves implicit volition, or attention. 

It is really an impossible position, though 
the main position of our author, that the idea 
and will can be unconscious anywhere, either 
in the Absolute, or in Nature. It is, indeed, 
a contradiction in terms to speak of ‘* uncon- 
scious intelligence,” or ‘‘ unconscious will.” 
We have, of course, and can have, no experi- 
ence of any such thing, and the words intelli- 
gence or will have positively no meaning 
whatsoever after they have been thus evisce- 
rated of their connotation. How should 
there be a designed adaptation of means to 
ends that is not conscious—?.e., aware of what 
it is doing? How can a will (which is the 
strongest prevailing desire for what is not yet 
realised) be unaware of what is desired, and 
to be realised? The very significance of the 
terms by which we define the two concepts, 
will and idea, implies consciousness, or wakeful 
awareness. ‘‘ Unconscious intelligent activity” 
is unintelligent intelligent activity. I grant 
Von Hartmann’s distinction between conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness, but that is not to 
the point here. Also, I think that discursive 
consciousness does not cover the ground that 
needs to be covered. There is, there may and 
must be in greater fulness than we can fathom, 
intuitive consciousness. But intuition is quite 
as much conscious as discursive reasoning. 
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The portions of this book that prove an 
immense intelligent wisdom, active (there- 
fore willing) in nature, are, as I have said, 
admirable, and no less striking is the chapter 
which reveals the same in the progress of 
human history, though this is largely antici- 
pated by Herder, Hegel, and others. That 
so-called civilisation is really a gradual advance 
of human society from early barbarism, the 
author fully grants, and valuable is all what 
he says of the slow idealising of social and 
political relations. But all is tentative, so far 
as the individuals are concerned. They are 
evidently carrying out a vast purpose of which 
they are unconscious. Our heroes, as well as 
the dim common populations, have their own 
aims, and sometimes succeed partially in 
fulfilling them; but very often they are 
frustrated, and some other end is substituted 
for theirs. Always, however, an ampler and 
more far-reaching goal is attained through 
their instrumentality than they ever dreamed. 
There is, therefore, what Lessing recognised 
as an education of the human race; there is 
what Bunsen named ‘“ God in History.” And 
this fact is analogous to the preservation 
accomplished for the individual and for the 
species by animal instincts, the animal being 
itself certainly unconscious of the purpose to 
be fulfilled, though prompted, doubtless, by 
some immediate desire in the steps which 
it successively takes. Think of the hive- 
labour of bees, the nest-building and migration 
of birds, the child at the breast! But can 
the superintending intelligence that directs all 
this, that harmonises all these complex and 
successively-introduced means to those remote 
ends, be unconscious? Must it not rather be 
supremely conscious? The unforeseen, but 
apt, pregnant, sublime, or beautiful inspira- 
tions of genius, the happy hypothesis of dis- 
covery, fresh suggestions of invention, prac- 
tical judgment of women, can they be from the 
unconscious ? Undoubtedly all our thoughts 
and intentions arise from a dark abyss, that 
is, apparently, and, relatively to our present 
momentary life, unconscious; but it is surely 
a mistake thus to hypostatise the mere 
appearance. If causality be valid at all, an 
alleged cause must be adequate to produce 
the observed effect. And, if so, consciousness 
can never spring from unconsciousness. 
For Von Hartmann does not even condescend 
to notice the fashionable Agnostic or Positive 
craze that there are no efficient causes, only 
uniform successions of phenomena. Phe- 
nomena, sensible appearances, are within us; 
but who doubts that they indicate also some- 
thing without ? that there is a you, as well 
as an [? that these sensible appearances have 
an efficient cause? that change involves a 
power to produce it? that quality involves 
substance, or a qualified? All these are 
necessities of thought, testified to by common 
speech and common experience; nor can you 
expel any of the elements thereof. If you 
get deeper, or take a wider view, of course 
these elements may change their aspect, but 
they will still be there, though they may be 
more harmonised in a perfect system of reason. 
Intuition itself cannot eliminate the categories, 
cannot even eliminate time, space, or the so- 
called secondary qualities that are quantified in 
space. Else would all reason and knowledge be 
futile, self-destructive, and self-contradictory. 
To make discursive individual consciousness 





possible, there must be what Kant terms 
‘* unity of apperception”’; even in the supreme 
and substantial Intuition there must be con- 
scious unity through conscious difference and 
reconciliation of differences. No differences, 
and, therefore, no Kosmos, and no conscious 
individuals, could ever emerge from the mere 
abstract metaphysical One, which so many 
metaphysicians—Indian, Greek, German, Brah- 
man, and Spinozist—propose to set up as God ; 
while as for Hartmann’s Unconscious with 
implicit differences, yet with no consciousness 
distinguishing (I do not say comparing, for 
that may imply the category of time) and 
integrating them into harmony, it is in itself 
perfectly inconceivable, besides being entirely 
inadequate to produce either the ordered 
Kosmos or conscious individuality ; yet here 
they are; and Philosophy is exactly that 
which professes to account for them. 

Most strange is the story given of the 
genesis of conscious human individuality 
(p. 78, vol. ii.). The Will drags the Idea into 
manifestation in Nature; then, when the idea 
has arrived at the human brain-stage, it con- 
fronts the will as something which is forced 
on it from without; and yet the will must 
have been dragging the idea along all the 
time! and the ‘‘stupefaction” of the will at 
this idea, which it has not willed (yet it has 
dragged the idea into matter !), is conscious- 
ness! How a really powerful thinker can 
thus pay himself with words is a puzzle 
indeed! Why did not the will get thus 
“‘ stupefied’’ before? and how ‘“‘stupefied,”’ 
if unconscious? And why should this con- 
frontation of mere blind abstractions result in 
‘‘consciousness” ? But, of course, these 
abstractions cannot exist at all out of the 
active mind of some concrete thinker! And, 
even supposing consciousness were thus ac- 
counted for (!), individuality, or the particular 
unity of apperception integrating thought- 
differences would not—memory, comparison, 
would not. Indeed, a very obvious objection 
to this notion is that the brain, as part of 
the external material world, however closely 
connected with us, is no possible object except 
in and to the thought of a conscious indi- 
vidual, or many. The meaning of the word 
‘‘brain’’ is a given assemblage of sensations, 
and concepts of a certain kind, only to be con- 
ceived possible as integrated and differentiated 
in a comparing and remembering conscious- 
ness. But if so, it cannot be, as Hartmann 
supposes, the basis or occasion of human con- 
sciousness, seeing human consciousness, on the 
contrary, is the basis or occasion of it. Yet, 
truly enough, it (like the rest of material 
nature) thrusts itself on us as external, as not 
made up deliberately by us. Therefore, we 
must be content to accept this intuition as 
valid—only why should we thereupon invent 
the inconceivable, not merely barren, but 
obstructive hypothesis, of ‘‘ dead matter,” or 
blind ‘force’? What we have before us is 
simply sensations and ideas of a certain kind, 
intuited as not only subjective, but also as ob- 
ject outside us. Why not simply accept that 
deliverance? These, then, are just the sensa- 
tions and ideas of some other individual, active, 
willing thinker, or many such, and we 
co-operate to form them m our own subjec- 
tivity. Of course, however, they may be 
modified by our idiosyncracy, and not be out- 
side us precisely as they are in us. A three- 





dimensional percipient must have his percep- 
tion modified in the mind of a two-dimensional 
percipient. At any rate, there is no known or 
comprehensible integrator and differentiator 
except consciousness; and unless a thing be 
distinguished as this or that, it is nothing at 
all. But we can also conceive of no con. 
sciousness that is not individual. I grant it 
need not be distinctly self-conscious. But it 
must be implicitly self-conscious. If I con- 
template nature, or other persons, I regard 
them necessarily from the point of view of 
my idiosyncracy ; I mirror them in my own 
focus; and that is true, however objective, 
universal, and unselfregarding may be my 
consciousness, however intuitive. There is 
no such vague undifferentiated consciousness 
as the Brahmans and Spinoza imagine possible; 
that is only an abstraction of their minds; 
but the concrete universe of things, and per- 
sons could never emerge therefrom. All, 
indeed, is one—but one in many, many in 
one, évy xac wav. The implicit, the potential, 
does not belong to God (or Absolute Being), as 
Schelling and Hartmann believe. For else 
the actual, the real would never be possible. 
Aristotle rightly asserts that there is no 
Hyle, no unformed in God. He is all Spirit, 
Form, no Matter. 

Therefore, I cannot admit that individuals 
are mere passing phenomenal activities of the 
Absolute, only existing in time, not rooted 
and grounded in the Eternal Being. These 
momentary successive manifestations indeed 
disappear, to be self-fulfilled in a different and 
fuller one, but they all essentially remain, and 
the monads or individuals essentially are. 
While body, the self-manifestation of spirit, 
remains also; though that may assume many 
diverse forms according to the sphere of life 
entered upon by the spirit. ‘‘There is a 
psychical, and there is a spiritual” body ; for, 
as Kant saw, there are as many different 
worlds of ‘‘matter’ as there are subjective 
or spiritual conditions of the percipient. 

What then is the ‘‘ Unconscious ” transcen- 
dent Absolute sphere? Doubtless it is a trans- 
cendent Consciousness, individual, and universal 
—an eternal Harmony of mutually-nourished 
individual consciousness, whence radiates the 
defective time-consciousness of each and all. 
For our future self belongs as much to us as 
our past and present; and therefore must in 
some sense already be. The ideal Ego 
eternally 7s, birth and death being only 
apparent phenomenal phases of this substantial 
Divine life; but without eternal difference, 
no consciousness, and no love. This, indeed, 
though explicitly denied, is implicitly ad- 
mitted by Hartmann when he endorses 
Schelling’s argument that, if you grant (as 
anyone with his eyes open must) a Fate or 
Providence in human affairs, you can only 
reconcile this with human initiative, or 
“ free-will,” by the assumption that my will 
in its essential. being is identical with God’s, 
though it may for a moment seem quite 
opposed to it. But then does it not follow 
that my will also is eternal, substantial, 
immortal, no mere phenomenon? or else 
where is the initiative you are bound to save 
for me ? 

Hartmann (p. 99, vol. iii.) says: “‘ The inner 
cause of my activity is something non-indi- 
vidual, the only Unconscious, which answers 
just as well to Peter’s idea of his ego, as to 
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Paul’s idea of his ego.”” Now you may just 
as well deny causality altogether as postulate 
a cause glaringly irrelevant. A cause is that 
which inevitably produces a given effect—a 
rather than 5. But here is a cause with no 
more tendency to produce a than 3, indeed 
obviously impotent to produce either. This 
is to pay oneself with words. 

I never could conceive why the very 
abstract metaphysicians like Spinoza assert 
that real permanent being knows nothing of 
memory or affection. ‘The trail of the” 
study, or aloofness from life, is over 
them all. For, if these are not in the 
Absolute, how come they in the Rela- 
tive? Without memory (implicit, and there- 
fore potentially explicit) not a moment’s 
identity or experience is possible—there- 
fore no being. And nothing should be 
accidental or unimportant to a philosopher. 
All is absolutely, logically, necessary; all 
(and especially affection) serves to mould the 
essential self, or spirit. 

Now the teachings of biology are very 
instructive on the question of individuality ; 
but still Hartmann should hardly have gone 
there first to learn about it, because, whatever 
may be the subjectivity of an animal or 
vegetable cell, or polyp, we are not in the 
secret of it. To us these are oljects. But 
human individuality we know. Nor should 
anyone too naively suppose (with the physio- 
logical school) that the sum of the sensations of 
allthe cells in our organism composes our con- 
sciousness, seeing there is no human sensation 
but involves the one differentiating and inte- 
grating human Ego behind it. The cell-con- 
sciousnesses doubtless modify ours, but cannot 
make up ours by mere addition. The Soul, 
as Leibnitz saw, is a Monad. 

True, the spirit is composite, but it is also 
one, as nothing else can be; or rather, all 
other unity is a reflection from this. Hart- 
mann imagines that the atom, which is a 
convenient hypothesis of ours, may be im- 
mortal, but not we who frame it! Yet biology, 
as I said, certainly suggests pregnant analogies. 
The polyp, ¢g., seems to be a colony of 
individuals, and yet one individual; so does 
the human organism. Thus may we not be, 
though individual, also members of a spirit 
hierarchy, that involves and nourishes our 
thought and emotion with its own? For 
certainly the Idea of the human organism 
determines the structure and function of the 
subordinate cells that constitute it. How- 
ever, if you and I are immortal, says Hart- 
mann, why not every other monad? At that 
consequence I am not frightened, though 
neither am I here concerned with it. But I 
think the main support of pessimism vanishes 
with the doctrine of the unreality and im- 
permanence of the individual. 

spite of certain Germanisms of idiom, 
Mr. Coupland’s translation is very readable 
indeed. Ropen Noe. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Poctes Modernes de UV’ Angleterre. Par Gabriel 
Sarrazin. (Paris: Ollendorff.) Although in- 
stances are not so rare as many suppose of 
French literati displaying a thorough know- 
ledge of English literature, or even some 
particular branch of it, M. Sarrazin’s work is 


both @ surprise and a pleasure. It consists of 


4 series of sketches, mainly critical, but inter- 


spersed with slight biographical notes and 
some very carefully thought out translations of 
Landor, Shelley, Keats, Mrs. Browning, D. G. 
Rossetti and Swinburne. As 7 iets 
points out, at the present moment exotic in- 
filtrations inundate French literature ; and this 
is especially true as regards importations of 
English authorcraft. There is just now a rage 
among our neighbours across the Channel for 
English books. This fact being recognised the 
necessity for these infiltrations being derived 
from the best sources is self-evident; for they 
will not only influence French opinion of 
English literature, but they must, necessarily, 
influence the future of French literature itself. 
As M. Sarrazin intimates, moreover, the litera- 
tures of the two countries are rapidly 
establishing more and more points of resem- 
blance, and faithful translations and truly 
artistic criticism are daily rendering their aims 
similar without in any way destroying their 
individualities. French readers, in view of 
future probabilities, are, therefore, much 
indebted to M. Sarrazin for having selected the 
truest and best of England’s modern poets to 
call their attention to, and Englishmen should 
not feel ungratefully disposed towards him for 
the impartiality and truth of his sketches. Of 
course, we are not bound to accept all his 
conclusions, however correct his premises may 
be, but it is not saying too much to aver that 
even Englishmen may gather some new and 
some true ideas from his work. The correctness 
with which the English in it is printed is 
refreshing after the numerons errata in our 
language usually found in foreign works 
relating to English subjects. 


Li Romans de Carité, et Misérére du Renclus 
de Moiliens. Edition critique par A. G. van 
Hamel, Professeur de Langue et de Littérature 
francaises 4 la Faculté de Lettres de Groningue. 
In 2 vols. (Paris: Vieweg.) M. van Hamel 
in his preface returns thanks to France for the 
kindness with which she not only admits 
strangers to her public teaching, but allows 
them to publish the results of their studies in 
the series assisted by her Education Department. 
These volumes are, in fact, numbers of the 
Bibliothéque de V Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and 
very good examples they are of the effects of 
a kind of patronage of which (except in the 
Rolls series) we have hardly any experience in 
England. The poems of the Renclus (or 
Anchorite) of Moiliens can hardly be said to 
rank in interest with the most attractive works 
of French mediaeval literature. As their titles 
sufficiently indicate to those who have some 
knowledge, they are as it were poetical homilies, 
combining theological instruction and moral 
reflection with a few touches of illustration of 
life and manners, a great deal of allegorising, 
and a little miscellaneous erudition. Their 
editor claims no extraordinary rank for them, 
and in this point, as well as in his fashion of 
referring to predecessors and students in the 
same line, he is very agreeably distinguished 
from not a few specialists. But the poems 
(the first of which appears for the first time in 
print, while the second has only appeared 
before in a Programmabhandlung) ~vell deserved 
the honours of a critical edition. The book, 
independently of the literary value of its text, 
is a very admirable example of linguistic study. 
The poems had a great reputation not merely 
in what may be called their day (for the 
Anchorite appears to have been a younger 
contemporary of Becket, whose fate made a 
great impression on him), but for centuries 
afterwards. They are early examples of the 
passion for allegorical moralising which was 
soon literally to devour the literature of Europe. 
For their date (which can hardly be later than 
1200) the stanza in which they are written— 
a twelve-lined octosyllabic with the rhymes 





| 








aabaabbbabba—is remarkably ingenious, and 


———e 
well kept up; while, linguistically speaking, 
they offer interesting specimens oF the 9 
but important, Picard dialect. Nor is the 
matter unwelcome as helping to illustrate still 
further that mediaeval thought of which many 
_ still speak as glibly and as ignorantly 
as the contemporaries of Voltaire, even if their 
glibness and ignorance takes a rather different 
form. Of M. van Hamel’s editing nothing but 
good need be said. He fulfils the straitest 
rules of modern scholarship in respect of text- 
criticism, philology, and so forth; while we 
are glad to see that (unlike many, and indeed 
most, editors of mediaeval texts who accept 
these conditions) he does not disdain what may 
be called the literary requirements of explana- 
tory criticism. There is evidently in him the 
stuff of a real scholar, and of a *‘ professor of 
language and literature,” who does not adopt 
the singular doctrine that no man can know 


the one without being ipso facto ignorant of the 
other. 


L’Art Poétique de Vauquelin dela Fresnaye. 
Par Georges Pellissier. (Paris: Garnier.) M. 
Pellissier’s edition of the Art Poétique of 
Vauquelin de La Fresnaye—the formal hand- 
book of Pléiade poetry—needs little more than 
mention and recommendation. It has a long 
and excellent introduction, extending to more 
than a hundred pages, dealing with all the 
similar treatises before Vauquelin, and giving a 
useful comparison with Malherbe and Boileau. 
The notes are judicious: and there is a succinct, 
but sufficient glossary. The book is plainly 
got up; but the reader is far less occupied in 
deploring any lack of sumptuousness in its 
appearance than in wondering when it will be 
possible to find in England a publisher for a 
minor sixteenth or seventeenth century writer, 
properly edited, at the price of half-a-crown a 
volume. 


Grammaire Elémentaire de la Vieille Langue 
Frangaise. Par L. Clédat. (Paris : Garnier. 
The work that has been done in regard to ol 
French literature during the last three or four 
decades is very great, and very praiseworthy ; 
but it must have happened to most of the 
few persons who, in England at least, have 
busied themselves with its results to be them- 
selves at a loss, and to be still more ata loss 
when they are appealed to by others, for the 
ordinary tools of the study of language, that is 
to say, grammar and dictionary. M. Clédat’s 
attempt to supply the first of these desiderata 
is, as a matter of course, not completely success- 
ful. It may even be doubted whether a strict 
elementary grammar of a literature extending 
over so long a time, and in such a constant 
state of flux and of local and personal variation, 
is possible. But it isa very meritorious book, 
and a valuable companion to the reading of 
the texts. 


Nouvelles Lettres d’Italie. Par E. de Laveleye. 
(Paris: Bailli¢re.) Although ostensibly con- 
sisting only of ‘‘ quelques notes inscrites 4 la 
hate dans mon carnet,’’ this short volume con- 
tains the fruits of much acute observation and 
of the vigorous discussions in which the author 
delights. It would be difficult in a few lines 
even to allude to all the various questions of 
interest which the author raises, touches on, 
and dismisses in 170 pages. He admits that 
his mind is tinged with a certain, so to speak, 
sentimental pessimism. Protesting against the 
confusion of mind which identifies material 
with moral progress, he insists energetically 
that the former, as understood and carried out, 
is no unmixed blessing. The palaces of Venice, 
for instance, are blackened by the smoke from 
artificially protected industries, the revenues 
spent on which would be more legitimately 
devoted to the development of agriculture; 
while the soles caught in the Northern seas, 





and now unprocurable on their proper coasts, 
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are, thanks to the St. Gothard tunnel, placed 
on your table at Milan, but with their flavour 
destroyed by the long journey! Economical 
questions, as might be expected, have a pro- 
minent place in these letters. The writer 
laments that Italy, with her financial diffi- 
culties and grievous agricultural distress, should 
neglect such questions in her desire to become 
a “great power.” The most serious burden 
on the agricultural population is, he asserts, 
the crushing taxation; the widespread misery, 
of which he gives some startling instances, 
leading either to peaceful (but for the country 
disastrous) emigration or to threatening socialist 
movements, for the people no longer acquiesce 
in misery as being ‘ Providential.” Wages, 
too, are often very low, sometimes almost 
nominal, or doled out scantily in kind. In 
these cases, however, as the writer must be 
aware, the “unjust steward” plays a promi- 
nent part, and the peasant at all events does 
not starve. On the other hand, it should be 
added, that where a system of fair wages has 
been introduced by enlightened landlords, the 
peasants cease tc pilfer and become honest. 
The writer observes with regret that every- 
where on the Continent, from Belgium to Italy, 
proprietors are abandoning the country for the 
town; and he quotes some forcible words of 
Cavour’s on the advantage to all classes of a 
resident gentry. He gives, however, some 
charming pictures of Italian country-house life, 
and is especially struck by the abundance of 
books throughout the house (and not merely 
in the library), ‘‘comme dans les chiteaux 
Anglais .. . noble luxe qui explique V’influence 
qu’exerce encore l’aristocratie en Angleterre 
et en Italie”; and he describes the ladies of 
the house as abounding in practical and kindly 
help to their poorer neighbours in ways which 
most of us are apt to fancy exclusively English. 
There are some subtle notes on differences in 
national tastes, and how far such are dependent 
on differences of race or on political conditions. 
He discusses parliamentary institutions with 
Minghetti, coming to the conclusion that the 
democracy, when supreme, should confine itself 
to internal questions, not having the capacity 
of an aristocracy for conducting ‘‘la haute 
politique,” especially as regards foreign affairs. 
And there is, besides, much brilliant chat on 
the many topics of interest—economical, social, 
literary, and artistic—which Italy presents in 
abundance to the cultivated observer. 


La Vie de Richard Cobden. Par John Morley. 
Traduit par Sophie Raffalovich. (Paris: 
Guillaumin.) To us in England the interest of 
this book does not lie in the translation, how- 
ever excellent, of what we prefer to read in the 
original, but in the Introduction which the 
translator has prefixed. Mr. Morley has lately 
been the subject of a good deal of discussion 
from the political point of view. It is therefore 
the more pleasant to read this estimate of his 
position as a man of letters, formed by one 
who combines the impartiality of a foreigner 
with the knowledge of a native. We believe 
that Mdlle, Raffalovich is well known in France 
as a writer on political economy and a champion 
of free trade. This introduction shows that 
she also possesses a keen insight into the recent 
history of English thought, and a power of 
expressing herself with clearness and vigour 
that seems characteristic of her race. Her 
brother, as some readers of the ACADEMY may 
know, has enlisted himself in the company of 
English poets, with Rossetti as his model. 


Psychologie der Franzisischen Literatur. Von 
E. s»ngel. (Wien und Teschen: Prochaska.) 
Herr Engel, who published not very long ago 
a short history of French literature possessing 
considerable merit, has followed it up with a 
volume on the same subject of a slightly 
different kind. It appears in the Salon- 


Bibliothek of Herr Prochaska, a collection very 
neatly got-up and printed in types which bear 
to the ordinary German letter something of the 
relation of caractéres de civilité, They are pretty 
to look at generally ; but we regret to say that 
they are by no means less trying to the eyes, as 


variety. Herr Engel’s essays are written with 
verve and knowledge ; but his critical and com- 
parative estimates are, as in his former book, 
rather singular. Thus, when he is trying to 
show that nobody ‘‘loves”’ any French author 
except Moliére (a theory which we are perhaps 
incapacitated from judging by the fact that we 
“love” at least a dozen others), he adds to 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Corneille, Racine, La 
Fontaine, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Musset, 
and Hugo, whom does the reader think? 
M. Alphonse Daudet! And this extraordinary 
want of perspective is paralleled by his devoting 
a whole essay to the merely ephemeral work 


book contains all M. Zola plus genius, has a 
sentence. This kind of treatment may have 
actuality: it is not criticism. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE have authority to state that the late 
Gen. Gordon’s Diaries are in the press, and will 
be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co. The work will be edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Mr. Egmont Hake, Gen. 
Gordon’s cousin, and author of The Story of 
Chinese Gordon, who has free access to family 
papers and memoranda. 


Messrs. TrRUBNER announce a volume by 
Mr. William Blades, containing an account of 
the little-known German morality play entitled 
‘‘ Depositio Cornuti Typographici,” as performed 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The work will contain a rhythmical translation 
of the German version of 1648, and a literal 
reprint of the original, written in Platt- 
Deutsch by Paul de Wise, and printed in 1621. 
It is stated that out of thirty-nine libraries on 
the Continent only seven have copies of any 
edition of the original work. 


Messrs. MAoMILLAN will publish shortly 
two new novels—Stories Revived, by Mr. Henry 
James ; and Zoroaster, by Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, suggesting in its title the book by which 
the author first became known. 


THE Rev. George Edmundson has in prepara- 
tion a volume entitled Milton and Vondel, a 
curiosity of literature, in which he endeavours 
to show that Milton was largely indebted in the 
composition of his ‘‘ Paradise Lost” to various 
poems of his Dutch contemporary, Ioost van 
den Vondel ; and that ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ” also 
shows marks of having been suggested by a 
drama by Vondel on the same subject. 


Next week Messrs. Blackwood & Sons will 
publish Zhe Tory Policy of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, by Mr. Philip H. Bagenal. 


THE growing importance of the history 
school at Oxford is shown by the foundation of 
historical societies at many of the colleges. 
The most recent of these is at Lincoln, which 
was opened with a paper by Mr. W. W. Fowler 
on ‘‘The Progress of Historical Study during 
the Past Century in Oxford.” The same college 
has also formed an essay society, called by the 
name of the late Rector. 


Messrs. KEGAN Paut, TRENcH & Co. are 
about to publish under the title Knowledge and 
Reality, a volume of logical studies by Mr. B. 
Bosanquet, dealing mainly with questions 
raised in Mr. F. H. Bradley’s Principles of 
Logic. 

Messrs. CAssELL & Co, will publish in a few 





| days Our Colonies and India; How we got 


of M. Zola, while Flaubert, whose very worst | will be 


them, and why we keep them, by Prof. Cyril 
Ransome. 


Mr. OswatpD CRAWFURD, author of The 
World we Live In, has in the press a new novel, 
entitled A Woman’s Reputation, which will 
be shortly published by Messrs, Chapman & 


far as reading is concerned, than the usual Hall 


A NARRATIVE of a walking tour in the 
Landes by Mr. Edward Barker, author of 
Through Auvergne on Foot, will be commenced 
in the June number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 


Mr. BeErtrraM DOosBELL, of 62 Queen’s 
Crescent, Haverstock Hill, proposes to issue 
early in May a facsimile reprint of the original 
edition of Shelley’s ‘ Alastor,” being the first 
volume of a series of reprints of the original 
editions of Shelley’s writings. They will be 
reprinted in their original form, with all the 
peculiarities of their first appearance in print 
reproduced as exactly as possible. The book 
i printed by Messrs. Whittingham, of 
the Chiswick Press, and will be bound in the 
old-fashioned boards, and issued with uncut 
edges. The issue will be restricted to 350 
copies on ordinary paper, fifty copies on What- 
man’s hand-made paper, and four copies on 
vellum. 

Mr. DoBeEtt also intends to publish about 
September next a Catalogue of a Collection of 
Books and Pamphlets printed for Private Circu- 
lation. He states that his collection, to which 
he is constantly making additions, already 
amounts to upwards of five hundred volumes, 
more than half of which are not mentioned 
in Martin’s well-known Catalogue of Privatel 
Printed Books. Mr. Dobell’s catalogue wi 
thus be a useful supplement to Martin’s, while 
to those who are unable to consult that scarce 
and expensive book it may possibly serve in 
some degree as a substitute. 


THE eighth divisional volume of The Encyclo- 
paedic Dictionary, embracing Interlink to Mely- 
ris, will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
at the end of the present month. 


THE well-known weekly religious newspaper, 
The Rock, has come into new hands, A new editor 
has been appointed, and the staff of contributors 
is also changed. We are informed that “an 
emphatic alteration’? has been made in the 
style and tone of the paper. The first number 
of the new series appeared last week. 


The Scottish Church, a new monthly sixpenny 
magazine, claiming especially to defend the 
Church of Scotland and its interests, will —_ 
on May 25. It will aim to be a first- 
literary as well as ecclesiasticalorgan. Among 
the contributors will be Principal Tulloch, Dr. 
John Cunningham, Prof. Milligan, A.K.H.B., 
R. Herbert Story, ‘‘ Nether Lochaber,” John 
Skelton (‘‘Shirley”), Mrs. Oliphant, T. H. 
Stoddart, Eustace Balfour, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and Thomas Bayne. Messrs, T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, publishers to the Church of 
Scotland, will issue the magazine. 


UNDER the title of Historic and other Doubts ; 
or, the Non-Existence of Napoleon Proved, 
Mr. E. W. Allen has issued a translation of 
M. J. B. Pérés’ celebrated jeu d’esprit. This 
reprint is enriched by an introduction by Dr. 
Garnett, the assistant keeper of printed books 
in the British Museum. 


Messrs. CASSELL have published, under the 
title of ‘‘ Readable Readers,” a series of books 
for elementary schools, adapted to the latest 
requirements of the Education Department. 
We have received of this series the First and 
Second Infant Readers, and Reading Books for 
Standards I. and II, Messrs. Marcus Ward 
& Co. also send us their First, Second, and Third 
Infant Primers. Both sets of books are framed 
with a view to the sound principle expressed in 





Messrs. Cassell’s prospectus, ‘‘that children 
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must enjoy what they read, if the process of 
learning isto be pleasant and rapid.” So far 
as regards the text and the ne of printing, 
the two series deserve equally high praise, but 
we think the coloured pictures of Messrs. Mar- 
cus Ward’s books will make them more attrac- 
tide than their rivals to young children. 


M. Fauuiires has just introduced a much 
needed improvement into the management of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. The library is 
henceforward to be closed at six, instead of at 
four as hitherto, and books may be obtained 
until five instead of at four. Perhaps in time 
the Paris authorities may see their way to 
imitate the still more liberal regulations of the 
British Museum. 

TuE Rev. H. R. Haweis has been invited by 
the President of the Cornell University at New 
York to preach two special sermons before the 
university in November. 


Mr. TODHUNTER’s classical play, ‘‘ Helena in 
Troas,’? which was to have been performed this 
spring, for the benefit of the British School of 
Archaeology at Athens, will not be produced 
until next season. Mr. B. Luard Selby is 
engaged upon the composition of the choral 
odes and other incidental music. 


Messrs. F. WARNE & Co. announce a new 
copyright volume by Mr. J. M. Cobban to be 
issued in their ‘‘ London Library,” the first 
volume of which (Miss Mathers’s Found Out) 
is now in its seventieth thousand. The title 
will be Tinted Vapours: a Nemesis. 


TuE Historia General de Vizcaya, left in MS. 
by Iturriza in 1785, has just appeared in the 
series entitled “ La Verdadera Ciencia Espaiiola,” 
published at Barcelona. Iturriza belongs to 
the pre-scientific age of chroniclers, but in 
spite of his credulity, his work contains docu- 
ments and materials which cannot be found 
elsewhere. The present issue is edited by P. F. 
Fita, S.J. We regret only that his valuable 
notes and corrections of the text are necessarily 
so few. 


On May 1 a committee meeting of the Pipe 
Roll Society was held at the Rolls House, 
Chancery Lane, Mr. W. C. Borlase, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The main object of the 
meeting was the appointment of two auditors, 
and Messrs. Walter C. Metcalfe and J. H. 
Round were elected. Mr. W. J. Hardy was 
elected to serve on the committee in place of 
Mr. J. J. Bond, assistant keeper of the Public 
Records, deceased. The hon. treasurer sub- 
mitted his accounts, which were ; and 
it was found that, after the issue of the five 
volumes comprising the society’s publications 
for the years 1883-4 and 1884-5, there would 
remain an available balance in hand of about 
£50. With respect to the ‘‘ key” to the con- 
tractions in the Pipe Rolls, which will shortly 
be in the hands of the subscribers, the opinion 
was expressed that it would prove of very great 


value in elucidating the contents of these 
records. 


WE quote from the Oxford Magazine the 
following report of the Public Orator’s speech 
on presenting Herr Richter for the degree of 
Mus. Doce. : 
“TIngenuarum artium cum fere nulla sit ad 
mores emolliendos efficacior quam divina illa 
Musica, haud iniuria Academia nostra singulari 
semper honore eos viros dignos esse censuit, qui in 
his studiis laudem fuerint consecuti. Iam vero 
alii vocis dulcedine, alii melopoiias ubertate in- 
signes se fecerunt: Richterus noster (ita enim 
suffragia vestra praecipio) tanquam ex altissimo 
Heliconis recessu difficiles Musas deduxit, et 
deductas humano generi conciliavit. Utque 
praestantissimus im tor, bellicae artis peritus, 
Copias suas fingendo, consociando, disponendo, 
Victoriam parit, ita Richterus in certaminibus 
musicis tantam canentium conspirationem, tam 


rum conflavit concordiam, ut facile nosceres ad 
unius nutum ducis totam cohortem moveri. Quid 
multa? Praesento vobis egregium virum, Musis 
amicum omnibus, novae praesertim Melpomenes 
antistitem, novi Loxiae (Wagnerum dico) internun- 
tium nobis atque interpretem praeclarissimum. 
Itaque haud ab re erit, Academici, ut quondam 
Spartiatae Lesbium civem ob artis musicae peritiam 
coronabant, ita vos quoque Terpandro Teutonico 
civitatem hodie impertiri.” 

THE sale of the first part of the library of the 
late Mr. Leonard Hartley, which is announced 
by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson to take place in 
the first two weeks in June, is an opportunity 
of extraordinary interest to collectors of topo- 
graphical and antiquarian books. The cata- 
logue of this first _— of the sale is a hand- 
somely printed volume of 500 octavo pages, 
and contains 2,475 entries, including the most 
scarce valuable works relating to the topo- 
graphy of every English county, and to that of 
the other divisions of the United Kingdom. 
The publications of the mee ge antiquarian 
societies and printing clubs will also be found 
in the library, together with a number of MS. 
volumes of genealogical collections made by 
the late Col. Chester. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE LINKS 0’ CARNOOSTIE. 
Tuey may brag o’ St. Andrews, North Berwick, 
d , 


and a 

But gowfers, like fishers, whiles blether a wee ; 

Laddie, gie me the driver and tee me a ba’ ; 
There’s nocht like the links 0’ Carnoostie tae me. 


She’s awa wi’ a click, what music can be 
Sae sweet as the click when ye hit the ba’ clean? 
What joy like the joy when ye see the ba’ flee, 
Like a bird, o’er the burnie, and licht on the 
green ? 
Noo tee the ba’, laddie, and I’ll lay her deid, 
Mak her flee o’er the hoose and a bunker or twa; 
Awa flew the ba’, and awa flew the heid 
O’ the club. Quo’ my neebour, ‘‘ Nae gowfer 
sud blaw.”” 
It’s aye this or that,—took my ee aff the ba’, 
A twinge o’ rheumatics, a stomach agee, 
The caddie, the club, or the win’ I misca’, 
Or growl, ‘‘ Wha can gowf wi’ the sun in his ee?” 
My neebour drove weel, and ‘‘Noo, Jamie,’ 
uo’ he 


‘*This hole should be mine.’’ Quo’ I, ‘‘ Frien’, 
dinna blaw ; 
It’s a queer game the gowf.’’ Wi’ his cleek he 
let flee, 


But he somehoo or ither hit naething ava. 
When ye play dinna press, or ye’ll find it in vain ; 

Ye’ll heel, tap, or draw, or be a’ in the air; 
For, mind ye, the ba’ has a mind o’ her ain, 

And she’ll no steer a fit if ye dinna play fair. 


When wi’ worry and work I am weary and wae, 
A roun’ o’ the links maks me cheery and bauld; 


A roun’ o’ the links on a fine caller day 
ba —_ ye feel youthfu’, though seventy year 
auld. 


I am fond o’ the gowf, though I whiles miss the 


But whaur is the man that can aye mak her flee ? 
If a man canna gowf he is nae man at a’; 
O, there’s nocht like the links 0’ Carnoostie 
tae me. 


G. R. M. 








OBITUARY. 
Dr. SPENCER TIMOTHY HALL, well known in 
the northern counties as ‘‘ The Sherwood For- 
ester,” died at Blackpool on April 26, at the 
age of seventy-two. He was born at Sutton- 
in-Ashfield, in Nottinghamshire, and began life 
asa printer. Some volumes of poems which 
he Ppa sang attracted considerable attention, 
and he also became widely known as a lecturer 





perfectam tibicinum, citharoedorum, tympanista- 


on mesmerism at a time when that —— was 


rominently into notice by the account which 
arriet Martineau gave of his having cured 
her, by means of mesmerism, of an illness 
which had been supposed to be hopeless. After 
some years spent in journalism, principally at 
Sheffield, where he was closely associated with 
Ebenezer Elliott and James Montgomery, he 
adopted the calling of a homoeopathic medical 
practitioner, living for some time at Derby, 
and afterwards in various towns in the northern 
counties. A few years ago he contributed to 
the Manchester Weekly Times a series of papers 
consisting of recollections of eminent persons 
whom he had known, which were afterwards 
collected into a volume. The latter years of his 
life, owing to illness and unfortunate specula- 
tions, were spent in poverty, and a few months 
ago he received a grant of £100 from the Gov- 
ernment. We regret to learn that his widow, 
who is in broken health and has three children 
dependent upon her, is totally unprovided for. 
An effort is being made to raise a fund for the 
benefit of the famiiy. Subscriptions will be 
received by the editors of the Blackpool Times 
and the Blackpool Gazette. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillaun’s Magazine for May has an article 
by M. A. W., “French Views on English 
Writers,” which is chiefly devoted to the 
criticisms of M. Scherer, who. certainly is more 
English than any other Frenchman of the 
present day. The article is full of suggestion 
about the limits of a critic in dealing with any 
foreign literature. A paper by Mr. Roswell 
Fisher on “‘ Canadian Loyalty” is a contribu- 
tion to the controversy on the question of Im- 
perial Federation. Prof. Ramsay, writing on 
‘Scotch and English Educational Dalew- 
ments,” criticises with some severity the 
proposals of the Scotch Endowed School Com- 
missioners, who seem to have aimed at satisfy- 
ing local prejudices rather than following any 
principles of educational reform. Mr. H. Court- 
hope Bowen publishes a translation of one of 
the Odi Barbare of Giosué Carducci, ‘‘ the 
Italian Heine,” as he has been called with 
some justice. The translation of his metrical 
lyrics is no easy task, and it is small blame to 
Mr. Bowen that he has only partially suc- 
ceeded. 


THE Expositor for May contains, for the his- 
torical student, Prof. Stokes’s capital summary 
of facts relative to the Fayfim manuscripts now 
at Vienna, showing the important results soon 
to be expected; for the theoretic theologian, 
Part ii. of the defence of Prof. Drummond’s 
Natural Law, and Part iii. of Mr. Beet on the 
study of systematic theology ; for the exegeti- 
cal student, Dr. Maclaren on Col. i. 15-18, and 
Canon Evans on the transfiguration of the 
body, and we may add Dr. Dickson’s sketch of 
Meyer. Dr. Marcus Dods surveys recent 
English works on the New Testament (with a 
high eulogy upon Mr. Edwards’s commentary 
on 1 Corinthians), and ‘‘ E,.” deprecates placing 
too much confidence in the alleged discovery of 
the Pithom of Ex, i. 11. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau publishes an address 
by Herr Curtius in honour of the Emperor’s 
birthday. The speaker took the curious sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Tithes,” and traces the growth of the 
system in ancient Greece, contrasting the Greek 
ideas on the subject with those of the Israelites. 
Lady Blennerhassett writes an excellent article 
on ‘‘ Projects of Reform in France in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.” She surveys the efforts for 
social amendment made by eminent men—from 
Racine to Turgot—and shows that the voice of 
wisdom, though unheard, was never silent. 
Herr von Gizycki writes on ‘‘ Darwinismus und 
Ethik,” with a view to popularise the conclu- 





exciting great interest. His name was brought 
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‘‘ natural selection ” tends to heighten the moral 
consciousness. So far from favouring fatalistic 
optimism, it increases individual responsibility, 
for it shows that if nature selects the fittest, 
the fittest must be there to await selection. 
Evolution enhances the value of moral good- 
ness, for it gives an assurance of its ultimate 
triumph. 

THE Rivista Storica Italiana has entered upon 
its second year, and has earned a well-founded 
success. Its latest number contains a valuable 
study by Sig. Gioda on ‘‘ Girolamo Morone and 
Massimiliano Sforza.” Of more general in- 
terest is the article by Sig. Malamani on ‘‘ The 
Customs of Venice in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” The article is founded on a number of 
contemporary satirists, many of whom are now 
forgotten. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ ATTERBURY” IN THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Oxford : May 2, 1885. 

Two or three sentences in this article might, 

I think, be altered with advantage in another 
edition. The biographer writes: 
“‘The attempt of James II. to force his creed 
upon an unwilling university called forth many 
champions of the faith, and among others the able 
young tutor of Christ Church. One of the chiefs 
of the Romanising party at Oxford, Obadiah 
Walker, who had been thrust by the king into the 
mastership of University College, had written, 
under the pseudonym of Abraham Woodhead, an 
attack upon the Reformation.”’ 

Obadiah Walker was not ‘‘thrust into the 
mastership ” by James II., but was elected by 
the fellows as early as June 22, 1676. Wood 
assures us that, if he had wished, he might have 
been elected on the previous vacancy in 1665. 
Abraham Woodhead was by no means a 
“pseudonym,” but was Obadiah Walker’s 
tutor, and a voluminous and able controversialist 
on the Roman Catholic side. There is a long 
life of him in the Athenae Oxonienses. He, and 
not Walker, was the author of the book in 
question, Z'wo Discourses: The First concerning 
the Spirit of Martin Luther, and the Original of 
the Reformation; the Second, concerning the 
Celibacy of the Clergy, printed at OXFORD, An. 
1687. The title-page bears the head of King 
Alfred, indicating that the book was printed in 
Obadiah Walker's lodgings in University 
College. I possess Dr. Bliss’s copy of this 
tract, bound up with Atterbury’s reply. 

After mentioning the latter, the writer con- 

tinues : 
‘‘ Atterbury’s next essay at controversy, though 
its contemporary reputation was much higher, was 
in reality very far from being so successful. It 
was a defence of the genuineness cf the ‘‘ Epistles 
of Phalaris’’ against the great Dr. Bentley, and 
was nominally written by Atterbury’s pupil, the 
Hon. Charles Boyle, but in reality by Atterbury 
himself. Though written earlier, it was not pub- 
lished until 1698.” 

The statement with regard to [Atterbury’s 
authorship is perhaps too absolute. Atterbury 
himself (quoted in Prof. Jebb’s Bentley, p. 60) 
wrote to Boyle: ‘In writing more than half of 
the book, in reviewing a good part of the rest, 
in transcribing the whole and attending the 

ress half a year of my life has passed away.” 
But how was “Boyle on Bentley” ‘‘ written 








publication ? Bentley’s essay, to which this 
was an answer, first appeared at the end of the 
second edition of Wotton’s Reflections, published 
in May 1697, and “‘ Boyle on Bentley ” in March 
1698. Boyle’s own words at the beginning of 
the Preface seem to show that there was no 
long interval between the completion of the 
work and its publication : 


**Soon after Dr. Bentley’s Dissertation came out, I 
was call’d away into Ireland, to attend the Parlia. 
ment there. The Publick Business, and my own 
rivate affairs, detain’d me a tt while in that 
gdom ; else the World should have had a much 
Earlier account of Him, and his Performance. For 
tho’ He took above two Years to make his Learned 
Reflections on Phalaris ; yet Two Months would 
have been enough to have shown him, that he is 
but a weak Champion ina very frivolous Cause.”’ 
C. E. Dosue, 








A SLAVONIC PARALLEL TO ‘“‘ THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE.” 
Trinity College, Cambridge : May 3, 1885, 
Readers of the ACADEMY who happen to be 
unacquainted with M. Léger’s Recueil de Contes 
populaires Slaves (Paris, 1882) may be inter- 
ested to read an abridgment of a Servian story 
which presents a close parallel to the plot of 
‘‘The Merchant of Venice.” The original was 
published in the Croatian review Kolo (1847, 
No. vi., p. 11, sqq.), and does not appear to have 
been reprinted since. It forms the first of 
M. Leger’s series of translations under the 
title of A Drachm of Tongue, and runs thus. 
A young man Omer wished to marry the fair 
Meira, but he had no money. So he went toa 
Jew called Isakar and borrowed of him thirty 
purses on condition that if at the end of seven 
years he could not repay the money the Jew 
should be free to cut out a of his 
tongue before the cadi. He married, and at 
the end of seven years he had not a stiver, 
much less thirty purses, wherewith to pay the 
Jew. So he went before the cadi in very 
doleful dumps to have a drachm of his tongue 
cut out. But his clever wife knew all about it, 
though he had never told her a word of his 
trouble, and before the day of judgment came 
round she had gone to the cadi and made him 
such beautiful presents that he was ready to 
grant her whatever she asked. ‘‘ Allow me,” 
she said, ‘to sit in your place on the bench 
next Friday for an hour.” ‘‘On my faith as a 
Turk,” said the cadi, ‘“‘if you like, you may 
sit there all day long.” When Friday came, 
she dressed herself up in the cadi’s robes and 
sat on the bench, and when Omer and the Jew 
appeared she smoked in dignified silence for a 
while, and then asked them their business. The 
Jew explained the terms of the bond, and 
Omer did not deny it. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
pretended cadi to the Jew, ‘‘cut away, but 
mind you don’t cut more than a . For, 
know that if you cut more or less than the bond 
allows, you will be condemned.” So the Jew 
thought better of it, and said that he would 
rather let Omer keep his money and hi 
tongue too. ‘‘ Fetch the executioner,” said the 
cadi. Hecame. ‘‘ Now,” said the cadi to the 
Jew, “‘cut the drachm of tongue or your head 
shall be cut off.” The Jew went down on his 
knees and begged and prayed the cadi to let 
him off the bond, and to take thirty purses for 
himself. ‘‘ Off with his head,” said the cadi. 
But Omer interposed, and besought him to 
have mercy on the Jew. So the cadi spared 
the Jew’s life, but took from him thirty purses. 
Omer and the Jew thanked the cadi for his 
judgment and left the court. Then Meira 
disrobed herself and hastened home, and got 
there before her husband. When he came in, 
he told her what had happened, and how God 
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and the cadi had saved him from the Jew. 
“Such a nice cadi he is!” said he. ‘‘ Is he 
nicer than me ?”’ said his wife, and she showed 
him the thirty purses. Omer wept for joy, and 
from that day he loved his wife three times as 
much as before, and always did what she told 
him. Sohegrewveryrich. J. G. FRAZER. 








THE SURNAME ‘‘ POYNTZ.” 
Baptist College, Haverfordwest : May 4, 1885.- 

In reading in last week’s ACADEMY the 
review of Sir John Maclean’s account of the 
Poyntz family, I was interested in the state- 
ment that the common ancestor of the family 
was called Ponce or Pontius. There are several 
families in this county—Pembrokeshire—of the 
name of Poyntz, but in each case with which I 
am acquainted the name is pronounced Punch. 
It is but fair to state that I spell the former 
without being sure how the people themselves 
spell it. About ten miles from this town there 
isa village known as Puncheston. Assuming 
the identity of Poyntz and Punch it is not hard 
to explain the etymology of the name. In 
Welsh Puncheston is Casmael, @ word which 
has no etymological connexion with the English 
name. T. Witton DAVIEs. 








THE MERTON PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
London : May 2, 1885. 

There is a good deal in Dr. Vigfusson’s letter 
on this subject in the last number of the 
ACADEMY with which I thoroughly agree. The 
letters of Prof. Skeat and myself are no doubt 
somewhat utopian. If we are unreasonable in 
advocating the separation of literature from 
language, Dr. Vigfusson himself is still more 

e advocates subdivision of the language 
itself. To show how complete the agreement 
between us is on this last point, 1 may be 
allowed to quote the following passage from 
my Presidential Address to the Philological 
Society for 1878 (Transactions, p. 418): 

“Tt need hardly be said that no one man can 
command the whole field of English philology: it 
is so vast that division of labour is absolutely 
necessary. To include the subjects which are 
absolutely essential for English philology, we 
require at least four special branches : 

“1. Old English [Anglo-Saxon], and com- 
parative Teutonic philology (general Indo-Ger- 
manic philology). 

“*2. Middle and Modern English languages 
(modern dialects, practical phonetics). 

“3. English literature (Middle-age literature 
generally, especially French). 

“4. Old French, and comparative Romance 
philology. 

“The subjects enclosed in parentheses are those 
which, although of subordinate importance, are 
specially connected with the principal ones. 

‘Each specialist must, of course, in addition to 
his knowledge of his own department, have a 
general knowledge of the results of other studies, 
when necessary. Thus, no one cau study Middle 
English properly without a sound knowledge of 
Old English and Old French, although the Middle 
English specialist cannot be expected to familiarise 
himself with all the details of these languages, 
nor with the wider comparative investigations by 
which those details are tested. Nor can the Old 
English student dispense with the help afforded by 
Middle and even Modern English in many cases, 
while Old French, on the other hand, will be quite 
useless to him. 

“The separation of literature from language is 
most important, as experience shows that these 
subjects cannot be united in one person without 
one or other of them being practically sacrificed to 
the other. 

“These four divisions should be 
footing of perfect equality: they all offer an 
inexhaustible field for work, and they are all 
Englich indispensable for the complete study of 


ut on a 





The general reason for se ting language 
and literature is that their Giceus treatment 
requires totally difterent intellects and sympa- 
thies. The special reason for separati 
English language from English literature is the 
physical impossibility of mastering and teach- 
ing both together in their present state. The 
scientific study of literature is quite as dry and 
even more laborious than that of language. 
The question: What shall I do with all these 
unbound German pamphlets? is as vital and 
exasperating to the literary as to the linguistic 
student. Shakspere literature alone is enough 
to crush all but the most elastic natures. 
And now there is a Browning Society. I am 
glad that I am not a literature specialist. 

To dispute whether of the two is the more 
important would be childish: the really 
essential point is to have a clear idea of their 
relation to one another. The main practical 
consideration is, that while it is possible to 
study a language exhaustively without making 
a special study of its literature, it is absolutely 
impossible to investigate literary problems 
without a minute knowledge of the language : 
the tower of literature can only be raised on 
the foundation of language. It is no answer 
to this to point to a popular history of English 
literature, every page of which betrays the 
writer’s ignorance of the elements of the 
language. I may add that my own interest in 
the study of English and the Northern 
languages was at first mainly literary, mytho- 
logical and antiquarian; but that sheer 
necessity has forced me to concentrate myself 
more and more on purely linguistic studies. 

I quite agree that if we get a good man it is 
not worth quibbling over the title of the pro- 
fessorship. But what isa good man? It isa 
pity Dr. Vigfusson is not more explicit. The 
general opinion seems to be that we shall get a 
man who will add to the social attractions of 
Oxford, and pose asa kind of high priest of 
literary refinement and general culture, but 
will be otherwise sterile, neither adding to 
knowledge himself nor training others to do so. 
The daily papers are already lashing themselves 
into sarcastic fury at the rumoured audacity of 
certain specialists in offering themselves, in the 
teeth of the notorious fact that they read the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and take a morbid 
interest in Aryan roots. 

Dr. Vigfusson has strangely misunderstood 
me when he represents me as saying that the 
English universities are sunk in sloth. Looking 
only at the great work done by the Clarendon 
Press in disseminating a knowledge of English 
through the whole country, and the efforts it is 
making on behalf of the new English dictionary, 
it would be quite impossible for me to make 
such a statement. What I said amounts simply 
to this—that by failing to establish efficient 
teaching in English, our universities have 
‘‘allowed the Germans almost completely to 
annex the philology of English.” This I hold 
to be a plain statement of undeniable facts. 
Not only language but literature has been 
annexed : the only reliable history of English 
literature is that of the Germanised Dutchman, 
Ten Brink. It will require the most strenuous 
efforts for Oxford to recover the proud position 
it held in English, as well as classical, philology, 
and literary criticism, at the beginning of last 
century. The decision whether this effort is to 
be made or not rests with the electors to this 
Merton professorship of, English. 

HENRY SWEET. 








THE SQUIRE PAPERS. 
London: May 4, 1885. 
The prayer-book of Samuel Squire, now in 
my possession, not only contains the contem- 
porary historical notes (as mentioned by my 


cousin, Mr. Neville Goodman), written on 





the margin of the metrical psalms, but some 
similar entries of subsequent incidents and com- 
ments attesting its genuine character. There 
are also extracts from old books and papers, 
made by the late owner, which show that 
such papers were in existence before, if not up 
to, the year 1847. 

One of these is from the Roman Catholic 
prayer-book of Marion Squire, with the date 
1634. This was Samuel Squire’s cousin Mary, 
brought by him from the nunnery at Lough- 
borough to her mother’s house at Thrapstone. 

The psalms sung by the Puritan soldiers with 
such effect and vigour were those of Sternhold 
and Hopkins in the version of our prayer-books. 
Cromwell’s ‘‘ favorit’ psalm, and that of King 
Charles (xxii.), is found with our old hundredth. 
The sixty-second psalm of the old version, 
sang at the siege of Lynn, begins: 

**My soule to God shall give good heed, and him 
alone attend : 

For why? my health and hope to speed, doth 

whole on him depend. 

For he alone is my defence, my rocke, my health, 

and aid : 

He is my stay that no pretence shall make me 

much dismaid. 


O wicked folke, how long will ye use crafts? 
Sure ye must fall: 


For = a rotten hedge ye be, and like a tottering 
wall.’’ 


We can imagine the force with which the last 
verse was given: ‘‘So they gave in.” One line 
of the first verse in the copy carried by Samuel 
Squire ends with a misprint, not found in other 
copies now before me. One copy of the whole 
book of Psalms, bound up with a prayer- 
book of 1633, ‘‘ with apt notes to sing them 
withal,”’ is 

‘to be sung in all churches, of all the people 
together—and, moreover, in private houses for 
their godly solace and comfort, laying apart all 
ungodly songs and ballades which tend onely to 
the nourishing of vice, and corrupting of youth.”’ 


The effect of this injunction went further 
than was contemplated. 

I may add that my prayer-book was not 
bound together, or completed in its present 
form before 1849, or even 1851. The date 
1840 on the inside cover applies to the arms of 
the last owner as drawn by him after his 
marriage in that year. WILLIAM Squire. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, it has 
been pointed out to me that nearly all the 
extracts there referred to are in the writing 
of Carlyle’s correspondent, though evidently 
copied from old writings in his possession at 
the time of entry. But January xxx. in the 
Kalendar is marked,: and ‘‘Murther of the 
Poore King” is entered in the undoubted 
writing of Samuel Squire. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 11, 8 pe. Aristotelian : ‘“* Schopen- 
hauer’s ‘The Wor d as Will and Idea,’ latter 
of Book IV.,” by the Rev. E. P. Scrymgour. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, ** Manu- 
facture of Toilet Soaps.”’ by Dr. C. R. Alder Wright. 
8.30p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ East Africa between 
oe. - ocr and vuma Rivers,” by Mr. H. E. 
’ Neill. 


TUESDAY, May 12,3p.m. Royal Institution: “* Diges- 
tion and Nutrition,” by Prof. Gamgee. 
8p.m. Anthropological: Exhibition of a Col- 
lection of Worked Jade trom New Zealand, = 
Earl of Northesk; “‘ The Origin and Characteristics 
of the Maoris in the King Country, New Zealand,”’ 
by Mr. J. H. Kerry-Nicholls. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: “‘ The Signalling of the 
London and North-Western Railway,” by Mr. 
A. M. Thompson. 
8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “British North 
Borneo,” by Sir Walter H. Medhurst. 
WEDNESDAY, May 13,8p.m. Microscopical: “Structure 
and Formation of Coal,” by Mr. E. Wethered ; *‘ Use 
of the Avicularian Appendage in the C 
of the Bryozoa,” by Mr. A. W. Waters. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: “A Marine Leborstory 
as a Means of Improving Sea Fisheries,’”’ by P: 
E Lankester. 
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8 p.m. Geological: “‘The Ostracoda of the 
Purbeck Formation, with Notes on the Wealden 
Species,” by Prof. T. Rupert Jones ; “ Evidence of 
the Action of Land Ice at Great drosby, Lanca- 
shire,” by Mr. T. Mellard Reade ; “The North 
ne and Shrewsbury Coal-fields,” by Mr. D. 0. 

avies. 

THURSDAY, May 14, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “Natural 
Forces and Energies,” by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “An Aeuiegion of 
Determinants to the Solution of Certain T. of 
Simultaneous Equations,” by the Rev. T. OC. 
Simmons. 

8 pm. _ Society of Arts: “ The Utilisation of 
a Natural Chalybeate Water for the Purification of 


Sewage,” by Dr. J. CO. Thresh. 

yh thenaeum Society: “Health in the 
. A, ; “The Methods 
of Paychical Research,” by the Rev. E. Wells; 
— Lost and Epic Poetry,’”’ by Miss M. A. M. 


rk. 
Frmay, Mey 15, 8 p.m. Philological: President’s 
Annual Address, *‘ English Etymologies,” by the 
Rev. Prof. Skeat. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘The Golden Road to 
South-Western na,”’ by Prof. R. K. Douglas. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: “ Cholera,” by Prof. 
Burdon Sanderson. 
SATURDAY. May 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Or- 
ganic Septics and Antiseptics,” by Prof. Odling. 





SCIENCE. 


A Flora of the English Lake District. 
J. G. Baker. (Bell.) 


Srmutrangousty with the first cuckoo and the 
first swallow, earlier than the advertisements 
of tourist guides, Mr. Baker’s Flora comes to 
remind us that summer is on us once more, 
and that now is the time for cultivating one 
of the most innocent and most engaging of 
scientific amusements. une omnis ager, nunc 
omnis parturit arbos. Now, if ever, we must 
see about filling up the gaps in our herbarium ; 
now, if ever, we may do a little work by 
tracing and recording for others the range of 
species. 

This last is what Mr. Baker has done. He 
will not, he modestly says, put forward his 
work as a completed Flora of the Lake 
District: it is only ‘‘a collection of notes” ; 
but it is a collection which may be used with 
confidence in home study, and carried about 
among the hills with great advantage by the 
field-botanist. The care with which Mr. 
Baker has co-ordinated a mass of mixed 
material in his account of the zones of tem- 
perature and altitude, the situations, and the 
types of distribution, of the native flowers of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, 
is only what was expected from the part- 
author of the New Flora of Northumberland 
and Durham; and the possible value of such 
accounts will be best appreciated by those 
who have seen (for instance in Mr. Wallace’s 
Island Life) what great and far-reaching con- 
clusions may be suggested or supported by 
minute observations on the distribution of 
plants or animals. 

As to field-work, Mr. Baker’s notes are not 
unduly full; they will not diffuse finger- 
blight or lead to extirpation; but there is 
quite enough information in them for in- 
dustrious searchers. It is much to be wished 
that the number of field-botanists might in- 
crease. Not only is this desirable in the 
interests of the science itself; for the many 
recent finds of species new to Britain pub- 
lished in the Journal of Botany show that 
there is yet work for the discoverer; but it is 
also to be wished for the sake of human 
happiness. The more pleasures we can get 
into existence the better ; and here is a plea- 
sure cheap, inoffensive (as not destroying 
animal life), and capable of being taken up at 
any age. A holiday requires a change of 
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occupation, and the pursuit of botany doubles 
at once the sum of enjoyment to be extracted 
from a visit to any new region. Like other 
branches of natural history, it furnishes a 
motive for taking air and exercise, even in 
one’s home neighbourhood (no small advan- 
tage this, in or beyond middle-age), and finds 
healthy amusement for the mind during 
walks. The geologist, the ornithologist, the 
local antiquarian, all know the value of their 
studies to them individually. The wisest man 
is he who takes an interest in all their sub- 
jects; but botany, while it does not exclude 
any of the others, is perhaps the freshest, the 
most popular (though that is not saying 
much), and the most enduring. But enough 
of the happiness of the botanist; now, as 
Wordsworth says, “the harmless man 
departs.” 

The English lake-district is one so favour- 
able to the study that it is strange no 
complete Flora of it should have hitherto 
appeared. The very accidenté character of 
the ground enables it to bear the character- 
istic products of many situations. Mr. Baker 
reckons fifty ferns and nearly 850 flowering 
plants thoroughly wild there, and thinks that 
recent introductions would make nearly a 
hundred more. This is no bad show out of 
a total of 1600-1700 British species ; but some 
of the absences are very hard to account for. 
Why, for instance, should Zofieldia be abun- 
dant in Teesdale, unknown about the lakes? 
It is well to note the recent introductions, 
and even the casuals, because the visitor of 
to-day may be the colonist or even the con- 
queror of to-morrow. It is not to be thought 
that our Flora is closed yet. Still, the 
common Rhubarb is hardly likely to establish 
itself, although we have seen a really flourish- 
ing little bed of it in a secluded spot on the 
shingly beach of Windermere. The yellow 
Corchorus, which will have a better chance, 
has escaped a good deal about Hawkshead. 
We are glad, too, that Mr. Baker has recorded 
the misnomers for a warning to beginners, 
and to save the trouble of useless search. 
The rash man who claimed to have found 
Diotis maritima at Grange-over-Sands might 
have caused endless trouble if Mr. Baker had 
not pointed out that the plant in question 
was but Filago Germanica. It is possible to 
find Filago Germanica without travelling to 
Grange-over-Sands. 

Though it is not in our power to add to 
Mr. Baker’s list more than one new species 
(Sedum dasyphyllum, on stone walls by the 
roadside, west of Ambleside), yet notes of a 
few additional stations for old species may be 
useful. Alchemilla alpina we have found, 
sparingly, on Wansfell and at Sty Head Tarn. 
Mimulus luteus had escaped down the hillside 
from the garden of the Kirkstone Pass Inn 
in 1879; but the tourists, whose coach leaves 
them to walk up that last steep ascent, have 
doubtless carried it all away. Jmpatiens noli- 
me-tangere is abundant in ravines on the west 
side of Wansfell. There is a large patch of 
Elecampane by the road above Ambleside 
toward the Kirkstone Pass, as wild perhaps as 
it generally is. Meconopsis Cambrica, appa- 
rently native, on the sides of Troutbeck 
Valley. A single plant of Arabis petraea on 
a stonewall by the road near Low Wood 
(1879). There were several plants of Linum 
usitatissimum scattered about Ambleside in 





1879, and Lactuca scariola with it between 
Ambleside and Hawkshead; Lysimachia 
nummularia by the same roadside; LZ. Vul. 
garis, Blelham Tarn ; Drosera longifolia, west 
shore of Wastwater; Utricularia minor, a 
draining-trench on Loughrigg; Aypargia 
taraxaci on High Street; Scirpus multicaulis 
and Rhyncospora alba on Loughrigg ; Mentha 
piperita, Trollius Furopaeus, Sinapis alba, 
above Ambleside. Lastly, we have seen what 
appeared to us to be Ranunculus reptans in 
the main stream of Great Langdale. 
Franxtix T. Ricwarps. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MIDDLEHILL MS. OF CICERO. 
Rugby: April 21, 1885. 

In the third volume of Orelli and Baiter’s 
Cicero (1845), among the MSS., of the Epis- 
tolae which ulteriore examine diyni videntur, 
(p. vii.), is mentioned one at Middlehill. Being 
at Cheltenham, where the Middlehill library 
now is at Thirlestane House in the possession 
of the Rev. J. E. A. Fenwick, I asked to see 
this MS. I found that it had long been missing, 
even in the lifetime of Sir Thomas Phillipps. 
It is worth while perhaps to record this, in case 
it may save others from a like search. Mr, 
Fenwick most kindly shewed me three or four 
other MSS. of the Epistolae. They all con- 
tained the ‘‘ Ad Familiares,’’ none those “‘ Ad 
Atticum.” I saw nothing to lead me to doubt 
that these, like other such MSS., are derived 
from the Medicean. 

But another Cicero MS., which Mr. Fen- 
wick kindly allowed me to examine, seems to 
me of importance for part of its contents. I 
wish, therefore, to make known its existence 
with some few facts which I was able to 
gather from a short examination, that more 
qualified scholars may judge whether my 
belief is mistaken. I cannot discover that it 
has ever been collated. 

This MS. (vellum, numbered 1794) is 
ascribed by the catalogue to the 12th century. 
Of the correctness of this date I, almost totally 
inexperienced, I regret tv say, in reading 
MSS., am of course no judge. I was told it 
had belonged to the Meermann library. Its 
earlier part contains the first four Philippics. 

Halm, in his critical edition of 1856, 
with which I made my comparison, gives, 
for the Philippics, collations of the Vatican, 
of four later MSS. (eleventh to thirteenth cen- 
tury) which he classes together as eiusdem 
JSamiliae, and here and there of a typical inferior 
MS. Mr. Fenwick’s MS., to judge from a 
comparison of parts of the second Philippic, un- 
doubtedly belongs to this ‘‘second family.” 
Like Halm’s four it contains a large lacuna of 
twenty-five lines in Phil. 2, § 93-96 (Sunt ea— 
defendimus), and a small one in §9 (solum— 
humanitatis). It also agrees with them in many 
other readings, which this would not be the 
place to quote, both as against the Vatican, and, 
if I can judge from Valpy’s Delphin, against 
the mass of inferior MSS. 

I will, however, quote its readings in four 
passages of more or less textual importance, 
which I think will show that it has consider- 
able independent value. 

In § 4 it has nec solvendo eras, the true read- 
ing, shared by none of Halm’s MSS. except the 
Vatican. The inferior MSS. also seem all to 
have some corruption here. 

In § 11 ad jfin., where Halm’s second family 
and Halm (1856) read domi, and Vat. domus, 
our MS. has domui, @ reading for which 
Halm only quotes Klotz, but which Valpy’s 
Delphin quotes from vet. cod. Graevii. Whether 
right or wrong in itself, domui looks like the 
reading of the common archetype. (That all 
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MSS. of the Philippics come from one source 
can, I think, be seen clearly from an examina- 
tion, 69, of the r-adings of Phil. 2, § 93). 
Halm, in his Germa. edition of 1881, rea 
domus with Vat. 

In the well-known passage of § 106, where 
the reading of inferior MSS. is JIncredibile 
dictu, sed tum nimis inter omnes constabat, or 
some similar attempt to mend a corrupt text, 
the Vatican (for dictu—nimis) having dictum sed 
cum vinus, the best of Halm’s second family (t) 
dictu et sermulcinus, the others dictu et simul, 
our MS. has, if I read aright, dictum et simul 
unum cinus. Madvig’s brilliant emendation, 
followed by Halm (1881), Incredibile dictu est ; 
sed sum vicinus ; must be right or nearly right. 
Our MS., like Vat. and t, has a reading mean- 
ingless in itself, but containing in its cinus, like 
the same letters in t and vinus in Vat., a rem- 
nant of Madvig’s true vicinus. Is its unuma 
mistaken expansion of 7. ? 

In §8 there is a sentence running thus in 
Halm, Quid habes quod mihi opponas, homo dis- 
erte, ut Tironi et Mustelae iam esse videris? The 
last clause rests on Halm’s conjecture. Vat. 
reads, mus et laetam esse videris., The vulgate 
text is ut Mustelae Tamisio et Tironi Nwmisio 


videris, MSS. differing little except in Tamisio, 


where they differ widely, Halm’s second family 
reading tamen scio, tantum scius, tantum seius, 
other ‘MSS.. tam scio, tantum srio. Our MS. 
has ut mustele tam inscio et tyroni numisio 
videris. Here, I venture to think, it alone has 
preserved the true text ; ut Mustelae tam inscio 
et Tiront Numisio videris makes admirable sense, 
sense almost too good to be due to mediaeval 
conjecture. Cicero, punning on the name of 
Antony’s boon companion Tiro, says that ‘‘ Mus- 
tela the ignoramus and Numisius the begin- 
ner” are the critics who think Antony an 
orator. Elsewhere he calls the man Tiro alone; 
here, to make Tiro capable of being taken in 
either sense, he adds Numisio, rather suggesting 
that tironi is not a proper name by bringing it 
near to tam inscio, and putting the cognomen 
before the nomen. Tamisio, tamen scio, &c., 
are easy corruptions of tam Tscio (as it is, in 
fact, written in our MS). The reading of Vat., 
for which Halm’s text by no means obviously 
accounts, is, I suppose, due to the homoeote- 
leuton (Tscio, Numisio) and consequent confu- 
sion; at any rate, it is wildly corrupt, and does 
not account for the vulgate. 

At the risk of tediousness, I hope I have 
shown that Mr. Fenwick’s MS. is a valuable 
one, It seems to me the best representative of 
Halm’s second family for these four Philippics, 
or at least, not inferior to any, except perhaps t ; 
that is to say, it is the third, if not the second, 
best MS. in existence. 

This part of the MS. contains from thirty- 
eight to thirty-five lines on a page, in one 
column only. There are a certain number of 
abbreviations, not always used consistently, but 
to practised eyes I should say the MS. would 
be easy reading. Its spelling seems good. I 
noticed obicere, omnis (acc. pl.) and di (altered 
in a paler ink to dii); on the other hand it has 
e consistently, I think, for ae, nichil for nihil 
and audatior, if I read aright, for audacior. I 
ought to add that to my inexperience n and u 
were indistinguishable. At the close of the 
fourth Philippic, there were, originally, two 
pages anda half left blank. About half this 
Space is filled by some verses in a smaller hand 
im two columns, headed Versus Rinalloni or 
Riualloni archid. Nannetensis, beginning Vicit 
Adam veterem gula, and ending Festa resur- 
gentis celebramus ad eius honorem. 

The later of the codex was, I should 
Say, originally a distinct MS. It is written in 
@ rather larger and more regular band, thirty- 
Seven lines to a page. It contains the ‘‘ De 
Legibus,” ending at the usual place, followed by 
the “ De Divinatione,” ending at the bottom of a 





page with the words vim tantam ut (ii. 135), 
aving thus obviously lost a few pages. I just 
looked at the beginning of the second book of 
the “De Legibus.” It seemed to have very similar 
corruptions to those of the MSS. quoted by 
Halm and Feldhiigel. There are rubricated 
headings—T. for M. Cicero and P. for Atticus. 
The only reading that at all struck me was 
in § 5. Quid ? duasne habetis patrias? But 
my examination of this part of the MS. was too 
cursory and my knowledge of the text too 
slight for me to be able to judge at all whether 
this portion is of value. G. Nort. 








STOKES AND WINDISCH’S “‘ IRISH TEXTS.” 
Oxford: May 2, 1885. 

I am sorry that I cannot let Mr. Stokes’s 
letter in the AcADEMY for the ilth ult. pass 
unchallenged. He begins by calling my 
remark on the 18th gloss a ‘‘ groundless 
attack.” It was dpropos of a word meit over 
the t of which stands, according to Windisch, 
an “‘ Abkiirzungszeichen, das hier keinen Sinn 
haben kann.” It is represented in the printed 
book as resembling the mark for a Greek 
perispomenon. These were my data, and I 
expressed my objection to this way of getting 
rid of the difficulty. Now, Mr. Stokes comes 
forward with quite a different account of the 
‘* Abkiirzungszeichen.” According to him it 
is not of the form which Windisch leads his 
readers to imagine, but it resembles a kind of 
inverted c, and in the next place it seems to 
Mr. Stokes not to be an “ Abkiirzungszeichen ” 
at all; but ‘“‘ rather one of those marks used in 
Celtic MSS. to connect a gloss with the word 
explained thereby,” so that, contrary to 
Windisch’s idea, it would after all seem that 
the mark has a meaning. Whether Windisch 
accepts this view now or not is a matter for 
him and Mr. Stokes to settle. What he printed 
was radically different, and I maintain that my 
objection based on it was not ‘‘ groundless.” 

The next paragraph begins thus: ‘‘ Because 
the German printer has accidentally omitted, in 
gl. 28, to italicise the Irish word is (est), it is 
too bad (to use Prof. Rh¥s’s own words) to 
assert that Windisch has ‘treated the Irish 
verb to be as the Latin pronoun is.’” This, I 
must admit, made me very uncomfortable, as I 
thought I must have blindly overlooked a 
correction at the end of the book; but now 
that I have the book before me I fail to find 
any allusion to it in the Corrigenda. The 
charge against me, then, should be that I 
was too stupid to recognise a misprint. That 
is, however, by no means the form Mr. Stokes 
has chosen to give it. He prefers leading the 
readers of the ACADEMY to suppose that I had 
found out the alleged misprint, and that I, 
nevertheless, chose to ascribe the error to the 
author instead of the printer. I am at a loss 
to know what I have done to deserve this 
implied charge of dishonesty. Then he intro- 
duces the name of Zimmer, but for what reason 
I fail to see. What I have written is my own, 
and I have no wish to take sides as between 
Windisch and Zimmer: I am glad to learn 
from both of them. I have, however, not yet 
done with the ‘“‘ misprint” theory ; for on look- 
ing carefully through the passages in point, I 
find that it is inadmissible, or at any rate 
inadequate, as it does not cover the whole of 
the error I pointed out: this was, that 
Windisch had broken up one gloss into two, 
the second of which he has printed—‘ is 
periculosius quam felicius.” According to 
Mr. Stokes, Windisch was aware that is was 
the Irish word of that form, and not the 
Latin one, the printer having prevented 
him from putting that fact on record by 
using the italics he employed in the other 
glosses. But how was it that Windisch did not 
treat this Irish word like the rest by translating 








it? He has not done so, nor given any hint 
that he perceived that the two parts of the 
— formed one sentence. I maintain, there- 
ore, that my criticism was justified. Mr. 
Stokes agrees with Windisch in regarding 
inrembic as meaning paulo ante and not paulo ; 
but I am sorry that I see no sufficient reason 
for regarding it as standing for in-rembiucc, 
and not for what it is in the MS. 

I am not in the least surprised that Mr. 
Stokes demurs to my suggestions with regard to 
Jiu (quam) and 8. Patrick’s name Cothraige ; but 
when he proceeds to show that Latin io-stems 
when borrowed become i-stems or o-stems in 
Irish, he does not treat my opinion, such as it 
is, quite fairly ; for I have —— the small 
group of words with c for p to have been bor- 
rowed from Latin through Welsh. So, accord- 
ing to my hypothesis, such a word as Irish 
caille, which Mr. Stokes himself derives from 
the Latin pallium, is of much more importance 
in this case than any number of words like 
Avail from Auzilius, &c. But for some reason 
or other he makes no allusion to caille, which 
retains its Latin declension. Mr. Stokes finishes 
the paragraph on 8. Patrick with an etymology 
of his own, which I can no more accept than 
he can mine. 

The phraseology of the Stone Age ought, as 
I understand Mr. Stokes, to have ceased to 
exist by the ninth century among the Celts, 
unless the Stone Age coincided with some stage 
in their separate existence; but I am not quite 
sure of that. Probably the Basques have not 
recently emerged from the Stone Age, but they 
are said still to call some of their cutting instru- 
ments by names derived from words for stone 
or rock. 

Not to tire the readers of the ACADEMY too 
much, I may say that Mr. Stokes disposes 
finally of my remarks on the Irish texts by 
contrasting them with those of Prof. Thurney- 
sen, who has pointed out ‘‘real defects in 
Windisch’s work.” Each according to his 
lights: I only pointed out what seemed to me, 
and still seem, to be defects. J. Rays. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. A. MELVILLE BELL, the well-known in- 
ventor of a physiological or universal alphabet, 
has just delivered, on the invitation of the 
curators of the Taylorian Institution, a course 
of four public lectures at Oxford on his phonetic 
system of “visible speech.” Mr. Bell explained 
that, owing to his long absence from England 
since 1870, his Visible Speech; or, Science of 
Universal Alphabetics, which had first appeared 
so long ago as in 1867 (London: Triibner) has 
not in this country met with such a wide 
recognition as it did in America. Prof. Max 
Miller, who expressed the thanks of the uni- 
versity to the lecturer at the end of his course, 
pointed out how Mr. Melville Bell had found 
a worthy son in Mr. Graham Bell, the famous 
inventor of the Telephone, and dwelt upon the 
noteworthy fact that without the father’s 
theoretical invention the son would probably 
never have gained his great practical result. 

THE May number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute contains the address 
delivered by Prof. Flower on retiring from the 
presidential chair last February. It gives an 
excellent sketch of the classification of the 
various forms of the human species. The in- 
stitute has also just published a valuable mono- 
oo on the Andaman Islanders, by Mr. E. H. 

an, consisting of several papers en 
with additions, from the quarterly Journal. 
We understand that Mr. Manis about to return 
to this country. 

Mr. STANFORD has published a large scale 
map of Central Asia, of which the chief feature 
is that it is carried as far north as the latitude 
of Orenburg, while on the south it omits both 
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Quetta and Kandahar. The spelling of ‘‘ Kafir- 
stan” and “ Jigdilik” is very loose. For 
practical purposes we prefer the shilling map 
ssued by the same firm, which includes the 
coast of the Arabian Sea, and marks the dis- 
puted boundary with as much clearness as is 
possible on asmall scale. The significant break 
in railway communication at Sakhar, on the 
Indus, is well indicated. 


From Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston we have 
received a ‘“‘bird’s eye map” of Afghanistan 
and the surrounding countries, which seems to 
be accurately sketched, and at least possesses 
the great merit of not burdening the eye with 
unnecessary names. Only one rule of inter- 
pretation is required: wherever there are neither 
mountains nor hills, there you must imagine 
desert. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE May number of the Dublin University 
Review (Dublin: McGee) contains a notice of 
the late H. A. J. Munro by Prof. A. Palmer, 
giving a careful estimate of his work and also 
a few personal details. 


THE Council of University College, London, 
have appointed M. Henri Lallemand to the 
Professorship of French in succession to the 
late Prof. Cassal. 


In the new number of Bezzenberger’s Bei- 
traege the editor continues his studies of the 
Lithuanian dialects. De Harlez maintains 
against Roth that the hamistakdn of the Parsees, 
i.e., the future state of those whose faults and 
merits are equal*—has its root in the Avesta. 
Bartholomae continues his contributions to Old- 
Iranian grammar. Fick has some valuable 
notes on Greek phonetics, ¢.g., in inlaut j (y) 
originally existed when the accent precedes, 
e.g., motéjovro= Sanskrit patéyanta; but ¢ 
(not j) appears where the accent originally 
followed: thus «vaiev, originally accented 
kvuelv, Soalso ualveoOa, xalpew, and the Cyprian 
aidds from panéoba, xaprelv, dAids = Latin alius. 
So F originally existed where the accent pre- 
cedes, but v where it follows. Thus «Aéfos = 
Sanskrit grdvas : péFw but puivas 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Society or Antiquaries.—(Zhursday, April 29.) 


Dr. Evans, President, in the Chair.—The Director 
read a paper written by Sir J. 8. Lumley on recent 
excavations at Civita La Vigna, the ancient Lanu- 
vium, of the masonry on the plateau, which is 
probably the site of the temple of Juno Sospita. 
Some resemble that of the so-called wall of 
Romulus on; the Palatine, and other portions 
are similar to the wall of Servius Tullius. The 
most important renrains found are fragments of 
four horses, which were probably attached to a 
quadriga, and a head of Juno, evidently Greek. 


Pumotoeicat Socirery.—(Friday, May 1.) 


Mr. H. Sweet, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. Alex. J. 
Ellis, V.-P., read a report on his dialectal work 
from November 19, 1883, to August 28, 1884, since 
which time it had been interrupted till the end of 
last April, but was now resumed. This work con- 
sisted principally in necessary preliminary matters ; 
lists of documents and informants; a comparative 
word list; a sketch classification into sixty-six dis- 
tricts, with the rough distinctive character of each; 
the determination of ten lines right across the 
country, limiting certain peculiarities; and fifty- 
eight regions, having each some definite distinctive 
usage. The lines and regions were detailed. The 
great abundance of materials would oblige Mr. 





* The ancient Irish thought that, in such cases, 
the pain ebbed and flowed in alternate hours, but 
that on Doomsday the merits would cancel the 
faults, and the happy souls would then be borne 
to the harbour of lifo. (See the ‘‘ Vision of 
Adamnin,’’ Lebor na huidre, p. 30a.) 





Ellis to draw up the work at first without regard 
to practicable limits, and then abridge it. Ina 
year’s time he hoped to be able to give a more 
precise conception of the nature and extent of his 
work. During the time of Mr. Ellis’s compulsory 
abstention from dialectal work Mr. T. Hallam had, 
by journeys and observations, obtained a large 
amount of new information respecting the Eastern 
Counties and the borders of Southern and Midland 
English, which would be incorporated in Mr. Ellis’s 
materials. —Mr. J. Lecky read a paper on *‘ Modern 
Irish-English Pronunciation.’’ 

Socrery or Brstican ArcuazoLocy.—(Tuesday, 

May 5, 1885.) 

Dr. Samvuzet Brecon, President, in the Chair.—A 
Paper by M. E. Revillout, entitled, ‘‘ Notes on 
some Demotic Documents in the British Museum,”’ 
was read by the Secretary. The paper gave a 
summary of the demotic ostraka recently acquired 
by the British Museum. He stated that the ostraka 
under notice, like the Greek ones published by the 
president in the Proceedings, include a great number 
of receipts for taxes, some being of the Roman 
period. As already pointed out elsewhere by M. 
Revillout, one of the Demotic ostraka preserved in 
the Louvre is composed in exactly the same 
formula as those written in Greek during the 
second year of the reign of Caligula and the 
thirteenth year of Nero, published by Dr. Birch. 
Other analogous examples are among those in the 
British Museum. The most interesting of the 
ostraka under notice M. Revillout stated were 
those of the Ptolemaic period, and he called atten- 
tion to two among a great number of bilingual 
texts which were of much importance. One of 
them decides a great question about money, con- 
firming a theory advanced some years ago in letters 
addressed by the author to M. Lenormant, an 
explanation of which was given. Another example 
is a receipt, payable in corn, of a kind up to the 
present time only known from the Greek texts, 
and confirming an opinion advanced with regard 
to measures of capacity. Other ostraka in the 
collection, of which there are a great number, 
refer to that kind of oath called in French serment 
décisoire. Several of these were commented upon 
and explained. They included oaths taken about 
crops, the succession of property, accusation of 
thefts from the catacombs, &c.; a demand for the 
liberation of a slave; the delivery of property, 
which latter explained some interesting facts in 
the laws of the period. This included the con- 
sideration of a number of documents recording 
the manner in which a certain house was left by 
its owner, and the various hands through which 
the ownership of it passed. M. Revillout’s paper 
concluded with a request for precise information 
as to the situation of the Copt houses destroyed 
of late years from which the ostraka had been 
recovered. 
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THIS year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy 
is perhaps distinguished from its forerunners, 
in so far as it contains less absolutely inferior 
work than has been seenin many previous ex- 
hibitions. But, on the other hand, there are 
shown fewer pictures than ever of the first or 
even the second rank, and it cannot, in 
truth, be affirmed that the level of interest or 
excellence attained is, save in quite exceptional 
instances, a very high one. It is, of course, 
not to be expected that artists of matured style 
and assured position should, at a late stage of 
their career, manifest new aspirations, or attempt 
any alteration in the aim and scope of their 
art; but, even among the young and promising 
representatives of the English schools, we look 
in vain for a more serious tendency, a higher 
view of the functions of art, an aim more earnest 
than the mere desire to please with as little 
sacrifice of artistic power as may be. The 
principle of the greatest happiness to the great- 
est number may be an admirable one in political 
economy, but as a guide in art it is fallacious, 








and, under existing conditions, not easily 
reconcilable with true effort; forthe greatest 
number must be guided into the straight 
path before they can truly and deeply enjoy. 
There is evidenced. with few exceptions, no 
attempt to look at nature from a more sincere 
and less shallow and conventional point of 
view, but rather a tendency to be led away by 
the superior skill and accomplishment of the 
modern foreign schools, and to adopt their 
technique and mannerisms, without fully under- 
standing their point of view. There is more 
reason than ever bitterly to regret the prema- 
ture extinction of the school of George Mason 
and Frederick Walker, who, by their noble 
example, promised to infuse new blood into 
English art, and to guide it back into the true 
path of sincerity and the loving contemplation of 
nature. Their manner—which in their imitators 
degenerates into mannerism—has survived ; but 
their essential aims have been ignored or in- 
sufficiently apprehended. At the same time, it 
is only fair to record that, as regards technique, 
very considerable progress is evident on all 
hands. Indeed, save for a few striking exce 
tions, the astonishing crudities which formerly 
disfigured the walls of the Academy have in a 
great measure disappeared, and may in the 
natural course of events be expected to vanish 
completely. 

It has unfortunately become a painful duty 
to speak out plainly on the subject of the works 
exhibited year by year by Mr. Herbert and 
some other Academicians of long standing. The 
public has shown exemplary patience, but 
impunity seems only to have emboldened the 
painters indicated to persist in a course which 
is nothing short of an offence to the Academy 
itself and to a public less disposed than formerly 
to accept the situation with equanimity, see- 
ing how many other opportunities are now 
afforded in London of ascertaining what the art 
of painting really is. Mr. Herbert exhibits 
this time no less than seven pictures, some of 
which, for the reason that they are less promi- 
nent, are less offensively bad than those of 
some former years; at least four, however, 
are equal to his most astonishing productions. 
There was found one to cry to the great 
Corneille—with whose career we are not, how- 
ever, to be understood to parallel that of the 
— in other respects—when he had in his 

ecadence produced his tragedies of ‘‘ Agé- 
silas” and “‘ Attila,” ‘‘ Apres l’Agésilas, hélas! 
Mais aprés l’Attila, hola!” The “ Attila” 
stage has long been overpassed, and were the 
regulations of the Royal Academy as immutable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, there 
must yet be found means of putting a stop to 4a 
serious scandal—one, indeed, which is even 
more productive of injury to the fast waning 
prestige of the Royal Academy itself than to 
the art world, with whom resentment is half 
smothered by amusement. 

A series of cattle-pieces are exhibited by Mr. 
Sidney Cooper, and a single portrait-piece by 
Mr. Horsley. 

Works aspiring to grapple with the highest 
themes, or to deal with the representation 
of the select human form, are, as usual, 
rare in the exhibition, and pure decoration 
is represented only by the painted frieze 
sent by Sir Frederick Leighton, and by one or 
two works of a similar type. Mr. Poynter 
sends the much-talked-of ‘‘ Diadumené ” (322), 
a subject avowedly suggested—as the name 
shows—by the famous ‘‘ Diadumenos” of 
Polykleitos, of which a late copy is to be seen 
at the British Museum. It is an entirely nude 
female figure, who stands facing the spectator, 
in an attitude of repose, erect on a marble floor, 
in the act of binding round her head a yellow 
fillet. The scene is an elaborately ornamented 
chamber in a bath, suggesting in its style of 
decoration rather the Porapeian than the pure 
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Greek style. The figure is finely drawn and 
modelled, although the lower limbs—as is usual 
with this painter—are somewhat wanting in 
grace and suppleness; and it stands out well, too, 
amid its elaborate surroundings, atraosphere and 
space being skilfully obtained ; but the face is 
vacuous and unmeaning, and the whole, though 
it has elevation of purpose and perfect purity 
of intention, does not reveal that supreme grace 
of style which should adorn so ambitious a 
study. Mr. Albert Moore, weary, no doubt, of 
being met with the reproach that he constantly 
repeats himself, sends this year a piece which 
is a rather marked variation from his later style : 
he entitles it, ‘‘White Hydrangea” (356). A 
nude female figure, whose blond tresses are 
crowned with a small black velvet toque, is 
seen standing in a court-yard or chamber, in the 
act of opening a door, and around her are dis- 
posed groups of the flower which gives its name 
to the picture. In so far as it is a harmony 
compounded of white and pale grey, relieved 
with touches of yellow, black, and rose colour, 
and by contrast enhancing the delicately tinted 
carnations of the central figure, it is highly 
successful, as can well be imagined, Mr. Moore 
being the painter; but, as study from the nude, 
it must be pronounced a failure. The torso of 
the figure has evidently been studied from a 
statue—apparently the Aphrodite of Melos— 
rather than from life, and with it the lower 
limbs scarcely seem to accord. The whole is 
crowned with a pretty, modern, girlish head, 
in the artist’s usual manner, the effect of which, 
it must be owned, is, under the circumstances, 
somewhat comic. Mr. Armitage sends the 
largest canvas in the exhibition, ‘‘ After the 
Arena” (792), showing a chamber in the 
lower cavities of the amphitheatre, into 
which the almost unclothed body of a young 
Christian is being lowered, after martyrdom 
in the arena, to abandoned to his 
sorrowing relatives, apparently collected to 
receive it. The subject, in itself somewhat 
improbable, is not one which, unaided, ex- 
plains itself, and this deprives the picture of 
some portion of the pathos sought to be at- 
tained ; but it is nobly drawn and grouped in 
the artist’s own severe and slightly grim 
fashion, and the colour, though flat and dull, 
does not appear, under the circumstances, in- 
appropriate. Considering the dearth of works 
of the kind in the English schools, it is entitled 
to be treated with considerable respect. 

The frieze ‘‘Music,” contributed by the 
President, is apparently a portion of the same 
decoration to which belonged the ‘ Dancing,” 
exhibited on a former occasion, but it is greatly 
superior to the latter in decorative effect. The 
contrast between the varying hues of the figures 
and the bright blue sky, clouded with white, of 
the baekground against which they are re- 
lieved, is somewhat too stringent as the picture 
is now placed, the eye being dazzled rather 
than satisfied; but this very contrast will no 
doubt enhance the effect of the work when it is 
in place. The painter has, perhaps, had in 
view the mode in which, according to modern 
notions, the effect of the sculptured friezes of 
the Greek temples was enhanced with colour. 

And now to proceed to the works coming 
under the head of ‘‘ genre,” a category under 
which the majority of the works produced by 
English artists, other than such as deal with 
portraiture and landscape proper, may be 
brought. 

If Mr. Orchardson’s “‘The Salon of Mdme. 
Récamier” is not, perhaps, his best or most 
faultless achievement, there must yet be 
accorded to it, on the whole, the post of 
honour, as the most attractive picture of the 
year. It is a somewhat bold venture on the 
part of an Englishman to have selected a sub- 
ject so thoroughly French in spirit, and requir- 
ing for its adequate presentment so much of the 


Jinesse and refinement which were the chief 
characteristics of the personages whom the 
inter has sought to evoke. Though it would 
too much to affirm that he has been 
absolutely successful in investing his collection 
of portraits with the precise imprint of their 
period and their uationality—and the task is 
one of extraordinary difficulty—the result is 
yet a picture charming in many respects, 
and interesting alike for the historical and 
social reminiscences called up, and, with some 
few drawbacks, as a consummate piece of tech- 
nique. The faultlessly beautiful Mdme. Récamier 
then—about 1800—in the hey-day of her youth 
and triumphant success, reclines, clothed in a 
spotless white dress of the so-called classic 
style of the period, listening to the conversa- 
tion of some of her numerous admirers, who are 
seated ‘‘en cercle” at a certain distance from her: 
around, seated or standing in skilfully varied 
attitudes, are other prominent members of her 
brilliant court. Among those pourtrayed are 
Fouché, Talleyrand, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
Bernadotte, the Duc de Montmorency, and 
many other celebrated personages. The chief 
fault of the picture is that it is not somuch a 
discreetly animated gathering, having move- 
ment and a certain dramatic unity, as a cleverly 
posed and varied gallery of portraits, with 
the reigning divinity as a central point of 
attraction. Her exquisite beauty, as it is here 
depicted, suggests, perhaps, English high 
breeding and repose, rather than the supreme 
indefinable séduction with which the enigmatical 
beauty was credited, and which appears to have 
been the secret of her unbroken success: this 
not altogether complete realisation of the 
nationality sought to be suggested is evident, 
too, in some of the other personages repre- 
sented. Others, however, are admirable. The 
Bernadotte is the -very type of the confident 
self-made soldier, and to his pronounced 
individuality the ‘grand air” and languid 
elegance of the Duc de Montmorency form a 
marked contrast. Though the heavy features 
and massive person of Mdme. de Staél—who 
appears seated to the left—are rendered with 
seeming exactness, scant justice is done to the 
undoubted dignity of her manner and to the 
well-known studied graces of her attitudes. 
Technically speaking, the execution is spirited 
and delicate, in Mr. Orchardson’s well-known 
style, which is now only open to the reproach 
of an undue streakiness of touch and an occa- 
sional emptiness in the handling. The tone and 
keeping are admirable, and the colour has 
passages of great charm, though it suffers in 
general effect from an undue and insufficiently 
relieved predominance of hot tints. To instance 
one detail among many: the drawing and colour- 
ing of the brilliantly-tinted Aubusson carpet 
and of the large lustres of crystal and gold are 
triumphantly successful. The portrait of 
‘‘Mrs. Ralli’” by the same artist, though the 
face is drawn with great care, and the whole 
has rich passages of colour, cannot be pro- 
nounced an unqualified success: the face of the 
lady has little life or character, and the paint- 
ing on this scale appears somewhat to lack 
solidity and frankness of handling. 

Mr. Millais’ chief contribution, ‘‘ The Ruling 
Passion” (212), is, according as we choose 
to look at it, a genre subject treated 
on a large scale, or one of those collective 
family portraits such as a Franz Hals or an 
Adrian v. Ostade delighted to paint. The scene 
is the interior of a study, in which are scattered 
about birds of all hues and sizes, exotic and 
indigenous, stuffed, and to be stuffed. Ona 
couch in the middle of the room, lies, covered 
with blankets, an invalid, a man well in 
years, who with an expression of calm enjoy- 
ment displays and explains his treasures to a 
numerous family, consisting of a young woman 





and boys and girls of all sizes. These look on 





attentively, showing varying degrees of interest , 
overborne in mostinstances by compassion for the 
pretty bright-hued creatures exhibited to them. 
All are life-size, and all are evidently faith- 
ful portraits. Some portions of the picture are 
worthy of high admiration, and are such as few 
or none save Mr. Millais, among Englishmen, 
could have painted. The old naturalist is a 
capital figure, and above all there should be 
noticed the very remarkable drawing and 
modelling, in a difficult position, of the head of 
the young woman who bends tenderly over him 
from the back of his sofa. The composition 
is, save for the undue prominence of the draperies 
and accessories, singularly harmoniousand withal 
natural. On the other hand the general scheme 
of colour is heavy, dull, and unpleasing, though 
it is no doubt locally true; nor do the vivid 
spots of brightness obtained by the prismatic 
hues of the ornithological specimens adequately 
relieve its monotony and inharmonious effect. 
The chief reproach, however, to which the 
picture is open—and that avery grave one—is 
that the sentiment of the whole is, save in the 
single instance of the head of the young woman 
already referred to, of the cheapest and 
most easily attainable kind—of the class, 
indeed, to which Mr. Millais has of late 
somewhat acclimatised us. Better far, had the 
pretence of constructing out of the elements 
described a piece of pathetic genre been 
abandoned—and for such, indeed, it is on too 
large a scale—and had the work appeared as 
what it really is—a clever collection of portraits. 
In parts of the portrait of ‘‘ The dy Peggy 
Primrose,” a pretty fair child, dressed in a 
fanciful frock of yellowish muslin, with a large 
salmon-pink sash, the painter is at his best. 
The gown and accessories are rendered with 
masterly skill, and the background, broadly 
and summarily painted, is highly appropriate : 
the face, on the other hand, is hardly as 
satisfactory, the carnations being open to the 
usual charge of paintiness, and the expression 
of unconscious childlike naiveté being scarcely 
realised to the full. In the ‘‘Simon Fraser, Esq.”’ 
(1082) it is less easy than usual to recognise 
the hand of the master, for the modelling of the 
head is less searching, and the handling some- 
what less solid than those to which Mr. Millais 
has accustomed us; but it is yet a capital and 
sympathetic performance, 

Mr. Alma-Tadema’s chief work, ‘‘ A Reading 
from Homer ” (276), must, as regards technique 
and accomplishment, rank as the most complete 
achievement of the year. The scene is again the 
well-known marble bench—this time on a large 
scale—overlooking a sea of turquoise blue, and 
flanked on the extreme right by what are 
apparently the bases of huge fluted pilasters, 
whose terminations scarcely, we think, represent 
any known type of pure Greek architecture, 
but rather seem to reproduce some specimen 
of semi-Asiatic art. On the right sits, bendin 
eagerly forward, the rhapsodist, with a roll 
containing the poem on his knee. Prone on 
the ground, in the centre of the picture, lies a 
male figure, clad in goat-skins, gazing upwards 
in an attitude of rapt attention. A fair- 
haired woman of the type affected by the 
painter half lies on the bench, crowned with 
daffodils and holding a kind of tambourine, 
her left hand clasping that of a man reclining on 
the ground, whose disengaged arm supports on 
the other side a ure lyre, elaborately 
carved and painted. To the extreme left stands a 
man of haggard mien, wrapped in a cloak, and 
crowned with a chaplet of flowers. The fea- 
ture of the composition is its absolute unity, 
both of line and purpose—qualities not always 
evidenced in the same degree in the master’s 
works. All the personages are connected with, 
and drawn towards, the reciter, both dramati- 
cally and pictorially. With the technique, 
revealing as it does, in a high degree, the 
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painter’s usual mastery in dealing with all 
problems of light, colour, texture and drawing, 
none but the hypercritical could find fault. 
The archaeological research and invention dis- 
played are, if less prominent, which is a distinct 
gain to the general effect, yet very remarkable ; 
the musical instruments especially being ren- 
dered with admirable skill and vraisemblance. 
If, however, the picture is considered from the 
higher point of view—and we are invited by its 
title to take this standpoint—we find it singu- 
larly wanting in all the more human and in- 
spiring qualities which we might reasonably 
look for. The facial types, though they have 
an air of realistic truth, are of a low order, and 
not such as should have been selected for such 
a subject; and the interest displayed by the 
listeners in the recital of the great epic is but 
of a languid and unintelligent kind. Not so, 
surely, looked Greeks, even when fallen from 
their high estate, as they listened to the soul- 
stirring verses of their revered bard! So fine 
a subject should have fired the painter to 
a higher intellectual effort, and impelled him 
to produce a work nobler and more sympa- 
thetic in suggestion than the very admirable 
archaeological study and accomplished piece of 
technique which he here shows. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOUR. 


As long as the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colour remains a closed body, and as long as 
the Royal Academy declines to elect associates 
on the strength of their work in the lighter but 
not less honourable medium, it is likely that 
the best drawings by the newer men—and a 
good many others besides—will continue to be 
found at the Institute, which, whatever are its 
deficiencies, takes a liberal view of its own 
functions, and affords space promptly to the 
unknown, if the unknown be also the meri- 
torious. Still, of course, the Institute, like the 
Sosiety itself, bases no inconsiderable part of 
its claim to notice on the work of its elder 
members ; and if Mr, Collier this year is not 
quite at his best, one who is yet more unmis- 
takably a veteran—Mr. Hine—is at his most 
attractive. Mr. Collier’s single contribution— 
‘*Near Burley”—a “Burley” of the New Forest, 
it would seem—has the manliness of method 
and the force of tone which are notes of his 
art: only it is a little less fascinating than the 
‘‘Two green paths across a common wide” of a 
aad or so ago. Even Jove nods. Mr. Hine 

as a delicious little drawing of sunset, with a 
sky of exquisite and subtle purity. What a 
memory for colour—what a long established 
certainty of hand! But it is in his more 
important work that there is to be sought the 
occasion for his popular success. It is one of 
those dainty poe golden visions of the Downs 
and the cliffs, and of a placid sea with which— 
whatever he may paint besides—his name is 
perforce associated. Mr. Wimperis is almost 
as vigorous as Mr. Hine is subtle. He has, in 
the third room, a largish drawing, full of 
movement and air—a work refreshing by its 
energy as Mr. Hine refreshes by his sympathe- 
tic calm. And a very strong contrast, indeed, 
to Mr. Wimperis’s work is that by Mr. Mole, 
whose landscape ‘‘ Near Bettws-y-coed ”— 
where, by the bye, it is proposed by the enthu- 
siastic to establish a landscape school—is per- 
haps his most considered contribution, and the 
fullest of prettiness and of placidity. Of the 
popular virtue of neatness in Art, such painting 
is in large and undisturbed possession, Mr. 
Orrock’s painting is of a school at once more 
modern and more ancient: modern because it 
is conceived in accordance with the ideals of 
to-day; ancient because the ideals of to-day 





are founded, not upon the last generation, but 
upon an epoch long gone by. 

Mr. Fulleylove, Mr. Elgood, and now Mr. 
Phené Spiers, distinguish themselves by a high 
taste in the selection of their themes, and pitch 
now 2 little upon nature, but more upon nature 
redeemed and beautified by art. Mr. Spiers 
has been to Hampton Court, and has painted 
‘‘The Fountain Court” there. Clean, methodi- 
cal work it is, and of quiet dignity. Mr. 
Fulleylove’s are larger subjects; more intri- 
cate, and often with wider horizons. But the 
widest of his horizons is devoted to an effect as 
placid as that of his most restricted; and it is 
still in the noble disposition of noble buildings, 
and in the high grace of ordered ens, that 
Mr. Fulleylove chiefly excels. He has a charm- 
ing little ‘‘ Tenby,” however—silvery and pure ; 
but it is yet rather to his front of ‘“‘ Hampton 
Court,” and to ‘“‘ The Avenue,” that the visitor 
to the Institute will turn. Mr. Elgood’s 
schemes of colour are sometimes like Mr. 
Fulleylove’s. When he paints a yew tree, with 
its dark golden green in the shadow of a sunlit 
day, it is of Mr. Fulleylove we think. Yet an 
austerity, w reticence, which in these scenes of 
the dignified and courtly garden Mr. Fulley- 
love will not choose to lay aside, we see little 
sign of in Mr. Elgood, who makes concessions 
to the multitude, who condescends to be gay. 
If choice must be made between the methods of 
the two, our own is certainly for the method of 
the former. 

At the Institute, as may be supposed—every- 
where where the opportunities of modern life 
are considered—there is a great deal of outdoor 
subject which is hardly to be included in land- 
scape. Such are the themes of Mr. Wyllie, the 
accurate yet picturesque study of the ship 
under repair, and of the tidal river, and of the 
tug, and of the ascending or diffused smoke. 
Very spirited, very real, is all this work. Such 
are the themes—sometimes—of Mr. Walter 
Wilson, whose important drawing of the depar- 
ture of the Guards is a study of the atmosphere 
of cities and of the movement of a crowd. 
And Mr. Towneley Green’s work, too—‘‘ Gossip” 
and the like—is neither quite landscape, quite 
architecture, nor quite the figure. is most 
important piece is ‘‘A Journey by the Waggon,” 
in which two little maids, with a carefully pre- 
served portmanteau—figures of homely life and 
economical habit—await in the courtyard of 
the town inn the departure of the passenger 
waggon for some rural destination. Mr. 
Charles Green has several drawings. One of 
a hero of Waterloo, or ‘‘A Horse Guard of 
1815,” is in reality a portrait of Mr. Archer, 
the actor. Another is a delightfully dramatic 
conception of the half-witted Barnaby Rudge 
with the rioters. Yet another—and this is the 
most important—is the great drawing of ‘‘ Little 
Nell and her Grandfather at the Races,” already, 
if I remember rightly, described in these 
columns. It attracts general attention, and is 
about the most considerable illustration of 
Dickens ever made in water-colour. 

I had never heard till the other day at the 
Institute—and since then we have heard again 
at the Academy—of Mr. Markham Skipworth, 
who has a lovely little drawing of a soft- 
coloured brown beauty, in a loose pink gown, 
lolling and playing with a kitten. It sounds 
nothing, of course; but it is painter's work, 
very tender and delicate, and of admirable 
harmony. Mr. Waterhouse has a vivid little 
drawing, luminous and rich, of a picturesque 
foreigner stretching herself against a wall— 
nothing, again, in the description, but again, 
likewise, a beautiful thing. ‘‘ Heaven’s Gate,” 
by Mr. Blake Wirgman, is a figure piece, with 
the interest of love-story, and of love-story, too, 
that is dealt with not feebly nor sentimentally, 
but to which there is imparted the strenuous- 
ness of a profound passion. In execution, as 





well as in conception, the thing is admirable, 
alle one of a most — works in the 
ery, worthily accomplishing a not unworth 
aim. he Mary Gow’s “* A Lesson by Heart » 
is a simpler study of colour and line. Showing 
only a child in a wicker chair, it aims at no 
story but at > exposition of chosen 
form and beautiful hue. 

More important, of course, are the figure 
pieces of Mr. Linton, Mr. Small, Mr. Gregory, 
and Mr. Abbey. The President has two draw- 
ings—single figures—owing much of what they 
possess of dramatic character to their associa- 
tion in the spectator’s mind with the romance 
they illustrate. For both are drawn from the 
“title story,” as we may call it, of Scott’s 
great series. They are Waverley himself and 
Rose Bradwardine. They are less dramatic 
than certain others of the Scott series painted 
by Mr. Linton; assuredly less dramatic than 
the “‘ Varney,” which was, perhaps, the highest 
success of the painter in this kind. But as 
successes in pure painting, they yield precedence 
perhaps to none of the whole set. The flesh 
colour is good; the realisation of the raiment 
unsurpassable. Such art affords lasting plea- 
sure, and it has nothing in common with the 
sensation of a day. More obviously daring and 
more resolutely brilliant—a great treat, we 
must deem it, in its own kind—is Mr. Small’s 
one single figure piece, ‘‘ The New Dress.” A 
tall and slender lady, in a brocade, I take it, of 
reddish and pale orange, and herself with the 
warmest of gold-red hair, stands, or almost 
moves, surveying with delight her latest gown. 
With extraordinary boldness the pink of coral 
is introduced into the red-gold hair, and 
these and the fair face are set against a 
background of full and noble blue. The 
expression of face and fi is so true to the 
light and trivial incident that the draughtsman- 
ship may rightly claim to be quietly dramatic. 
Quietness is not the virtue found or sought in 
so audacious an experiment in colour, but bril- 
liance, rather, and triumphant brilliance. Mr. 
E. J. Gregory’s drawing is practically the 
‘*House Boat” of last year's Kenkong. The 
swans are not fighting here. They are in quiet 
possession: swans at rest instead of swans in 
action. But the fi s are the same: the lady 
in pale pink standing with hand shading her 
eyes, at the door of the house boat; the younger 
os a child—in navy blue and red, 
and posed exquisitely, as she is beheld back to 
us, with turned head, in the skiff. If it were 
necessary to contrast Mr. Abbey with Mr. 
Gregory, because we mention him next, cer- 
tainly no contrast, among accomplished 
draughtsmen, could be more complete than 
that which these two artists offer. Neither, 
perhaps, is a colourist of infallible purity; but 
even in colour their deficiencies, when they 
occur, are different. Mr. Gregory is not always 
absolutely harmonious. Mr. Abbey has before 
now been harmonious at the cost of being 
black, though that is not so in his present 
drawing. And, to speak of the more mental 
characteristics, Mr. Gregory is contented with 
the outward aspect of the world. Is it offen- 
sive to say that, with all his undeniable quali- 
ties, he is a little of a materialist, satisfied with 
the visible beauties of line and hue? Mr. 
Abbey’s art either is, or persuades itself that it 
is, —_ spiritual. a his themes—and _ 
the theme is a girl ing on the harp to her 
saddened dias, eae day is done—there must 
always be a touch of sentiment, a breath of 
romance. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BROUGH STONE. 
London : May 4, 1885. 
So much valuable criticism on this stone has 
appeared in the pages of the AcaDEn:Y, and has 
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led at length to a satisfactory reading which 
leaves only a few obliterated words in doubt, 
that it may seem almost superfluous to call 
further attention to the monument. 

It is now lodged in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
jn Cambridge, where it is accessible to scholars 
without a long journey to the north of 
England, and a very able explanation of it has 
ap in the Cambridge University Reporter 
(March 3), while a facsimile from a photograph 
has been given in the Athenaeum (November 
22, 1884). In all that has yet been written 
respecting the lettering and interpretation, little 
notice has been taken of the ornamentation 
of the stone, the palm branches on the sides of 
the inscription and the panelled lines at the 
top. They have been considered simply as 
ornamental, and rude attempts at embellish- 
ment. These ornaments are sometimes not 
without significance, as may be gathered from 
other Roman and Greek monuments. 

The stone is commemorative of a youth of the 
age of sixteen years, who bore the name of Hermes, 
the Latin Mercury. The god Hermes had a 
variety of attributes, which are well known to 
students of heathen mythology. 

The inscription on the store seems to allude 
to the connexion of the name of the god with 
that of the youth named after him. It is so 
regarded by Prof. Clark in his elegant metrical 
rendering of the Greek reading, but it is not 
generally borne in mind that the palm branch 
was sacred to Hermes, and that the number 
four was also sacred to that God. 

We have on the stone two palm branches and 
four lines in each panel at the top, the panel 
being also formed of four lines, and the two 
panels placed together are also contained 
within four lines. Are these also allusive to 
the god Hermes and his namesake ? 

Some of the Greek words used in the in- 
scription might also be considered as suggested 
by attributes of Hermes, but this I would not 
press too far. I am only desirous to call the 
attention of archaeologists to points which 
appear to have been overlooked, and perhaps 
what has already been said is enough to «licit 
further and fuller information on this interesting 
monument, H. M. Scarru. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. W. M. Ramsay, the new professor of 
archaeology at Oxford, is giving two courses of 
lectures this term on ‘‘ Olympia: the Art and 
Antiquities of the Altis,”’ and on “‘ Greek Vase 
Painting in Attica, 500 to 450 B.C.” 


SATURDAY, May 16, has been appointed for 
the private view of the summer exhibition of 
the 19th Century Art Society at the Conduit 
Street galleries, and the exhibition will be 
opened to the public on Monday, May 18. 


A sECOND exhibition of drawings and sketches 
by Miss Seymour, in pastels, will be held in 
London, in the Gallery, No. 103, New Bond 
Street, during the last week in May and the 
first three weeks in June of this year. The 
artist has been spending a winter in Rome, and 
two summers among the mountains in Switzer- 
land, and has employed a somewhat novel 
method to produce effects not usually obtained 
in oil or water-colour. 


WE have received the first number of the 
American Journal of Archaeology. (Baltimore.) 
As to the full title of this periodical, there is a 


cy bet itle- 
aa y between the title-page and the 


of 


; On the former the words ‘for the study 
the Monuments of Antiquity and of the 
dle Ages” are added to the designation 
above quoted, while on the latter the addi- 
tional words are “ 
Fine Arts.” 
attractive, 


and of the History of the 
In the present number the most 
and by no means the least learned, 








of the articles is one relating to mediaeval art— 
“The Revival of Sculpture in Europe in the 
Thirteenth Century,” le Dr. A. L. Frothing- 
ham, Jun., which is illustrated with several 
engravings and two very interesting helioty 
plates representing some of the sculptures in 
Notre Dame and Chartres Cathedral. Under 
the title of ‘‘The First American Classical 
Archaeologist” Prof. C. Eliot Norton gives a 
short account of the life and work of John 
Izard Middleton, who, in 1812, published a 
book, illustrated from his own drawings, on the 
pre-historic remains of Latium. Dr. Waldstein 
writes on ‘‘The Panathenaic Festival and the 
Central Slab of the Parthenon Frieze,” adopt- 
ing the opinion that the boy represented on the 
central slab is not, as has been commonly sup- 
posed, presenting to the priest the sacred peplos 
of Athene, but is dual holding the priest’s 
own garment, which he has laid aside to pre- 
pare for the act of sacrifice. Dr. Waldstein’s 
interpretation of the whole subject of this frieze 
is that it represents the synovkia of Theseus; 
the form under which this event was exhibited 
being, however, that of the contemporary Pana- 
thenaia. The style of the article seems some- 
what unconnected. Prof. A. C. Merriam has 
an article on ‘‘ Inscribed Sepulchral Vases from 
Alexandria,” with a page of photographs and 
some reduced facsimiles of inscriptions; and 
Mr. A. R. Marsh writes on ‘‘ Ancient Crude 
Brick Construction and its Influence on the 
Doric Style.” A review of Dr. Wright’s The 
Empire of the Hittites, by Dr. Franas Brown, 
deserves careful attention, and the thirty-three 
pages given to the ‘‘News Department” are 
well employed—indeed, this seems to us by far 
the most valuable portion of the periodical. 
On the whole we can scarcely say that the 
Journal comes up to the expectations we had 
formed on the ground of the eminence of the 
scholars who constitute its editorial staff. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of similar pub- 
lications, M. Quantin has issued this year, in 
large quarto form, Le Salon Artiste, which con- 
tains not only reproductions of the pictures 
exhibited, but also ornamental designs and 
other sketches drawn by the painters, thus 
greatly enriching the volume. The English 
publisher is Mr. T, Fisher Unwin. 








THE STAGE. 
Mr. Irvine's return to the Lyceum Theatre is 
about the most welcome circumstance of the 
theatrical year; and he has come back from 
America with undiminished energy, and with 
wholly unspoiled art. It is, indeed, averred by 
those who have seen him in “ Hamlet” since his 
return that he commands even more completely 
than heretofore the resources allowed him by 
Nature, and improved unmistakeably by experi- 
ence. Miss Terry’s Ophelia retains, it is con- 
sidered, in completeness, its familiar charm, and 
actor and actress are supported by a company, 
some of whom are not deficient in gifts, and all 
of whom are sufficiently instructed in the busi- 
ness of the scene. A short series of revivals is 
now in progress—Mr. Irving presenting several 
of the pieces which have been most successful in 
the American tour—and in a week or two we 
shall see Mr. Willis’s “ Olivia”— his adaptation, 
that is to say, of Goldsmith’s exquisite story. 
The play affords to Miss Terry one of her best 
characters ; a sympathic part entirely within her 
range. How will it be as regards Mr. Irving ? 
That remains to be seen. 


WE do not know that the Browning Society’s 
performance of “The Blot on the ’Scutcheon ”— 
given at St. George’s Hall last week—was quite 
as successful—it certainly was not quite as 
moving—as that of “Ina Balcony,” which was 
played one night in the late autumn. But if it 
was not as moving, that is probably owing to the 





absence of Miss Alma Murray, who in “In a 
Balcony” played with a very remarkably union 


of intensity and grace. Her comrades were less 
distinguished—more on a par, that is to say, with 


ype | the ladies and gentlemen who last week tried 


their hands on “The Blot.” Mr. Fry, of the 
Irving Dramatic Club, who certainly managed 
the stage business well, and had apparently 
rehearsed the performers with sufficiency, was 
not an ideal, but he was a tolerable Mertoun. 
Mertoun was a timid person—wanting in moral 
backbone, we surmise. He was not a true hero 
of romance. He was a youth who made a very 
great mistake. But on the stage—mistake or 
not—it is almost necessary to sympathise with 
him. And we, for our parts, did not sympathise 
very actively with Mr. Fry. For Mr. Fry was 
at best only respectable. He was never charm- 
ing. The real success of the evening was won 
by the gentleman—an amateur of great mark— 
who played Lord Tresham. This gentleman, 
who has gifts of presence and intelligence and 
fire of delivery, acted his part excellently. 
The Austin—the younger brother—was, like 
Mertoun, a little wanting in distinction and 
charm. We think we may, without excess of 
optimism, be indulgent to the lady who played 
Guendolen. One or two of her short utterances 
of comedy were delivered quite well, and with 
some earnestness she spoke the words in Mildred’s 
defence and support. Mildred—who looked well 
in a pale silver-grey plush, fashioned like the 
dress of a Vandyke—had many good moments, 
many significant gestures. At other times, it 
was felt that she wanted variety and freedom of 
movement. The performance was praiseworthy, 
but not complete. We do not ourselves feel 
quite sure that the entertainment as a whole— 
interesting as it undoubtedly was—permitted 
people to judge of the suitability of the play to 
the contemporary stage. There is more action 
in it—more that an audience recognises as action 
—than in “Ina Balcony,” and on this account 
it gets its additional chance. On the other hand, 
there is a certain unity belonging to “In a 
Balcony,” which “The Blot” appears to lack. 
In “In a Balcony” there is at least no anti- 
climax, if the climax itself is reached with what 
to the quite ordinary playgoer would be some 
tediousness. In “The Blot,” on the other hand, 
there is something not unlike an anti-climax in 
the comparatively slow scene that succeeds to the 
death of Mertoun. A spectator habituated to 
the dexterous construction of modern French 
playwrights would demand that with the scene 
of Mertoun’s death the piece should end—not, 
of course, at the moment of his death, for none 
other than a tragic combination can be in wait- 
ing for Tresham and for Mildred —but as directly 
as may be, and in the same place. And we are 
disposed to conjecture that, had Mr. Browning 
written the piece to-day instead of forty years 
ago—when the conditions of the stage and the 
habits of dramatic construction were so different— 
he would himself have done something to simplify 
the scenic arrangement in this sense. 

F, WEDMORE. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


SENorR SARASATE, the eminent + men violinist, 
is once again in London, delighting everyone 
by the purity of his intonation and the perfec- 
tion of his technique, and astonishing everyone 
by his extraordinary tours-de-force. At his first 
concert on April 18, at St. James’s Hall, he played 
Max Bruch’s concerto in D minor; at the 
second, on May 2, Beethoven’s in D major. His 
interpretation of the latter work is in many 
respects very fine, but it lacks the earnestness 
and intellectual power which! Joachim displays. 
When Seiior Sarasate has concluded his classical 
task, and gives himself up to showy pieces, 
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then, indeed, he seems in his true element. The 
difficult and clever cadenza which he introduces 
in, the first movement of the Beethoven concerto 
is not dignified enough. The programme of 
the second concert included Mozart’s Symphony 
in E flat, and the Entr’actes and Airs de Ballet 
from Schubert’s ‘‘Rosamunde.” The rendering 
of the Symphony under Mr. Cusins’s direction 
was rough. At the third concert next M-nday 
Seiior Sarasate will introduce a new concerto by 
Bernard. 

The second Richter concert took place last 
Monday evening. After a magnificent per- 
formance of the ‘‘Meistersinger” overture came 
Haydn’s Symphony in C (Letter R). This is 
one of the composer’s most genial works, and, 
though simple in comparison with modern 
scores, Herr Richter had evidently rehearsed it 
with the utmost care. The rendering was beau- 
tifully finished and delicate. Musicians some- 
times speak of Herr Richter specially as a great 
interpreter of Beethoven and Wagner; but he 
has the power of yielding himself up completely 
to the spirit of the composer whose music he is, 
for the time being, interpreting. Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried Idyll” followed, and gave perfect 
satisfaction. Liszt's ‘‘ Mephisto Walzer,” which 
came next, was brilliantly performed, but 
nothing will make us like this eccentric and 
ugly composition. If Herr Richter will play 
Liszt, why does he not give us some of his best 
things? The ‘‘ Walzer” has now been played 
three times at these concerts, and we hope 
Mephisto’s vulgar fiddle strains will be heard 
no more. The concert concluded with Beet- 
hoven’s C minor Symphony. The room was 
crowded. 

Miss Amina Goodwin gave a pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. She 
played Schumann’s ‘‘ Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien,”’ but her technique showed signs of imper- 
fection, and herinterpretationdisplayed nospecial 
taste or feeling. She attempted Beethoven’s 
‘*Moonlight”’ sonata, but her memory failed 
her, and she utterly ruined the first movement. 
We were afraid to stop and hear the rest. Let 
Miss Goodwin take warning by this misfortune, 
and play in future with book: the greatest 
players sometimes come to grief, and the dan- 
gerous example they set should not be imitated. 
Miss G. Griswold, and Miss Lena Little contri- 
buted some interesting songs and duets by 
Brahms, Grieg, and Miss Mary Carmichael. 

Herr Franz Rummel played Herr Dvordk’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor (op. 33) at the 
fifth Philharmonic Concert last Wednesday 
evening. The first movement, though it con- 
tains much that is interesting, is rather formal ; 
but the andante which follows is a lovely gem. 
It has quite the character of an improvisation : 
the themes are quaint, the pianoforte part 
graceful, and the orchestration delicate and 
effective. The jinale is clever, bright, and 
spirited. With a first movement of more power 
and originality, the work would rank among the 
most famous concertos of modern times. The 
part for the solo instrument is enormously diffi- 
cult, and it contains many exceedingly uncom- 
fortable passages. Herr Rummel played with 
skill and great refinement, and thoroughly 
deserved the applause bestowed on him at the 
close. The wool was conducted by the composer. 
Another special feature of the evening was the 
performance of two movements from Berlioz’s 
**Romeo and Juliet”—the adagio from the 
‘*Scéne d’Amour” and the ‘Queen Mab” scherzo. 
We were disappointed with the former in the 
matter of colour and phrasing, the scherzo went 
far better. The programme included Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, two overtures by Sterndale 
Bennett and Auber, and some pianoforte solos. 
Miss C. Elliot was the vocalist, and obtained 

eat success. With the exception of the piano- 

orte concerto, all the music was conducted by 
Sir A, Sullivan. J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 
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F MOEDER, 


248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-rond, and 19, 20, and #1, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 








terms, post-free, 


105,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE L&EN PAID AS 


| acinar <li 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN .. .. .. HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents. or 





t charge, the custody of | WEST-ENp OFFICE—8, GRAND nOTeL BUILDINGS, CHARING CKOSt 
Dest, eis, wetting, om and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills | 
idends, and Coupons ; and the purchaseand saleof Stocks, | 


HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 
Waasan J. Vass, © Secretary. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO."S OWN SAUCE, 


_- PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


ESSENCE 0 of BEEF, BEEF TEA, __ 


(TURTLE “SOUP, and and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. — 


11, LITTLE | STAN ‘HOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR W. 





























THEATRES. 








ADELPHI THEATRE 


Sole Pr and M » Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 7.40, a new and original Dr by Gr Sm 
Yn f . The a y GEORGE R. Ss 





-— aw LAST CH 

‘essrs. arner, J. Fernandez, ag ‘4 Gl Ga Ww 
Howard, Shore; Moidames L. Mood i Wacko, Louk Loan even, 
Carter, Harlowe, Rogers 
Preceded, at 7. ‘15, by 


oodie, M. Korke, Leigh, Lyons, Coveney, 
» BORROWED PLUMES, 





OURT THEATRE, 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 8.45, THE 1-7 e 
an original Farcical Play, in three acts, by A. W. Pin 
ied by TWENTY MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRELLA, 
Mr. H, Keeves-Smith and Miss Norreys, 





KMPIRE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.30. LADY OF THE LOCKET. 

Messrs, J. L. Shine, C. Hayden Coffin, H. M. Clifford, C. Ryley, U. Evers- 
field, and Henry Bracy; Mesdames florence St. John, Susie Vaughan, 
Li esley Bell, — Barnett, and Edith Brandon, 

Preceded, at7.4 y 

TEN MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT, 





AITETY THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. JouUN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Every evening, at 8.30, the Burlesque 
MAZEPPA. 
Messrs. E. Terry, Royce, Dallas, Warde, Budd, &c,; Mesdames Farren, 
P. Broughton, C, Jecks, E, Bri ughton, Kate Leamar, Handley, Ross, Wat 


sons, E, Robina, &e. 
Preceded, at 7,40, by STAGE STRUCK. 


Mr. Elton and Miss C, Jecks. 


LOBE THEATRE 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H, HAWTREY, ” 
Every evening, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Drama, in one act, entitled 
A BAD PENNY. 
Business meg Mr. E, F. BRADLEY. 








GRAND T HEAT RE, 
ISLINGTON. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, CHARLES WILMOT. 
To-night, at 730 (FEW NIGHTS ONLY), Mr. FRED LESLIE and 
ompany, from Comedy Theatre, in Comic Opera, 
RIP VAN WINKLE, 





LYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mrs. A. Com 
Under the Direction of Mr. EUG rid ro "STAFFORD. 
Every evening, at 8.30,a new and original Drama, in a prologue and 
three acts, by Sir RANDAL ROBERTS, entitled 
A DANGEROUS GAME, 
The Children’s Chorus composed expressly for this Drama by Lady 


— Hill. 
Preceded, at 8, by A MARRIED BACHELOR. 





PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


fole Lessee and Manager, Mr, DAVID JAMES, 
The Revival of “The Guv'nor,” with Mr. David James in his original 
of} 








Gold Medals: Paris, 


1878 ; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


ye me re erly prepared, there is no a = op wholesome gee of Cocoa.”—Dr. HASSALL. 


pure; well manufactured in 
ocoa, a portion of oil 


ART, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 
4 CenRsON ED FROST Aes ee Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation.” 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


8. FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





Dt DUNBAR’S ALKARAM —or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 

the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 

. all Chentists, 2s. a bottle. Recommended by 
the first Physitians and the Medical Papers. 





ALKARAM. 


» the Boatbuilder. 
Every evening, at 7. 45, THE GUV'NOR, 
by E, LANCASTER and ik. REECE. 
10, CHISELLING, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE, 
Under the direction of Mr. ABBEY. 
This evening, at 8.15, PERIL. 
Messrs. Coghlan, H. Beerbohm-Tree, Everill, Carne, Crisp, Weathersby, 
Grattan, and Thornbury ; Mesdames Arthur Stirling, Annie Rose, Helena 
Dacre, and Langtry. 








RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 


Every evening, at 7.30 ae NIGHTS), 

THE SILVER KING, 
by Henry A, Jones and HeNeY HERMAN. Produced under the Sole 
Direction of Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 

Business Manager, Mr. J. H. CoBBE. 





TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lesseo and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
Every evening, at 8, PEACE AT ANY PRICE. 
At 8.45, A WIDOW HUNT. 


OOLE’S THEATRE, 
Bole Lessee and Manager, Mr, J. L. TOOLE. 
This evening, at 8, the famous Lome 1] three acts, entitled 





Men , . Toole, 
At 9.30, a Japanese Mystery, written by ARTHUR Law, music by Gkornore 
G iROSSMITH, entitled Tlitt G&EAT TAY-KIN 
Josiah, Mr. J. L. Toole, 


At 7,40, NAMESAKES, 


AUDE VILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 


At OPEN HOU SE. 
by H. * a Author of “Our Boys.” Mr. Thomas Thorne and power- 


ful Company. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE MAN OPPOSITE 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Preparing for Publication. 


“FROM entities to POPE.” By Epmunp Gossz, Clark University Lecturer in English 


Literature at Cambridge. 


STUDIES i in the LITERARY RELATIONS of ENGLAND with GERMANY in the SIXTEENTH 


NTURY. By C. H. HERFORD, M.A. 


TRAVELS in NORTHERN ARABIA in 1876 and 1877. By Cuartes M. Dovenrty, of Gonville 


and Caius College, Cambridge. 























Nearly ready, demy 8vo. 


THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE of EARL GOWER, English Ambassador at the Court 
of Versailles, from June, 1790, to August, 1792. From the Originals in the Record Office. With an Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, 
by OSCAR BROWN ING, M. A, Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer. 





Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE of the FRENCH RENAISSANCE. By A. A. Trey, 


, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 





Nearly ready, demy 8vo. 


DIOPHANTOS of ALEXANDRIA: a 8 Study 3 in the History of Greek Algebra. By T. L. Hears, B.A., 


Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





In the Press, demy 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELASTICITY, from Galilei to the Present 
in University Ocllese, —— D.Sc., F.R.S. Edited and Completed by KARL PEARSON, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics 





Nearly ready.—Third and Concluding Volume. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE NATURA DEORUM LIBRI TRES. With Introduction and Commentary. 


By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, London. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d.; Vol. II., 12s. 6d. 





Nearly ready, demy 8vo. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS AD M. BRUTUM ORATOR. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introductory 
Essays and with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’ s College and Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. 





Revised Edition, with additional Illustrations, nearly ready. 


THE BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With Introduction, Critical Notes, and Archaeological Illustrations. 


By J. E. SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. 





In the press, demy 8vo. 


A SELECTION of GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. With Introductions and Annotations by E. 


ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 





Royal 8vo, with Illustrations.—In the press. 


ESSAYS on the ART of PHEIDIAS. By C. Waosrern, M.A., Phil.D., Reader in Classical Archae- 


ology in the University of Cambridge. 





Nearly ready. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of CAMBRIDGE. 


By the late Professor WILLIS, M.A. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Continued to the Present Time and Edited by 
JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., formerly Wellew hen Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES of the GRACCHI. With Introduction, Notes, and Lexicon by Rev. Husert 


- HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Nearly ready, New and Revised Edition, extra feap. 8vo. 


THEORY and PRACTICE of TEACHING. By the Rev. Epwarp Turine, M.A., Head-Master of 


Uppingham School, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


Che Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. 
THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor Lumsy, D.D. With Four a. 
Immediately. 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SON, CamsBripce UNrversity Press WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 
Printed for the eee by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chan Lane; 
and Published by HENRY VILLERS, 2%, Chancery Lane, W.0. cad 
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